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DEVELOPING VOCABULARY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Bernadene Thompson* 


A child’s vocabulary develops in spite of the schools, the 
teachers, or overanxious parents. If this growth is not at all de- 
pendent upon the teacher of English, is there anything she can do 
to direct its channels? 


She can be tolerant of teen-age slang. She must realize that 
American English is vital and alive. Our language is in a constant 
state of flux. The word invented by the adolescent today may be 
accepted by the purist tomorrow. Not too long ago one of my 
teen-age girls came to my room after school hours and confided 
to me that she thought her science teacher‘s test was too difficult. 
Her exact words were: “Oh, that science test—when Mr. Tolsma 
gives a test, it flips us.” In my haste to correct her English, I 
forgot to discuss her problem with her. I proceeded to suggest 
other ways of saying “flips us.” Now, I’m not sure I did the right 
thing. Undoubtedly this girl will not confide in me again, and who 
am I to say what new uses the dictionary of tomorrow will assign 
to the word, flips? 

You may remember the anecdote that was told of King 
George I of England and Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Upon the completion of the mas- 
terly edifice the king told Wren that his work was “amusing, 
awful, and artificial.” Sir Christopher was delighted with the 
royal compliment, inasmuch as three hundred years ago amusing 
meant amazing, awful meant awe-inspiring, and artificial meant 
artistic. 

Similar shifts in meaning are occurring under our very 
noses. The dictionary lists smell, odor, aroma and bouquet as syn- 
onymous, but the Maxwell House Coffee people haven’t said, “Did 
you get an odor with your coffee today?” but rather, “Did you 
get a bouquet with your coffee today?” 


Teachers should not be alarmed at the rapid change in word 
meanings. It is one of the most reliable indications of a healthy 
and growing language. It is our job to realize the trends in 
growth and try to keep abreast of the new word meanings. Unless 
we can understand the vocabulary of our pupils we cannot com- 
municate effectively with them or they with us. 

This change in word meaning offers infinite lesson possibili- 
ties. Write the word Nike on the board. Ask your pupils what it 
means. They will tell you (a few girls excepted) that it is a 
guided missile used against enemy aircraft. A couple of the more 
aggressive boys will be pleased to tell the class how they think it 
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works, even drawing a picture of the launching platform and a 
cross-section of the missile itself. This discussion will undoubt- 
edly lead to more guided missile talk—talk about the Sparrow, 
the Falcon, or the Snark. If you can possibly direct the class back 
to the original Nike discussion, ask them what Nike would have 
meant to George Washington. Unless you have a very gifted class, 
a dead silence will ensue—the unabridged dictionary to the rescue 
and the class will discover that Nike was the ancient Greek god- 
dess of victory. (We’ll assume that Washington knew his classical 
mythology.) 

Now the time is ripe for an assignment. Have the class list 
words that would have one meaning for Washington and another 
meaning for us today. I caution against using brand names for 
their life is somewhat ephemeral. This assignment offers possi- 
bilities for sharing experiences as well as words. During my 
particular lesson, one boy brought in an antique sewing bird 
which Martha Washington, if not George, would have known. 
The boy demonstrated the bird’s use by ripping the hem from an 
old skirt of his mother’s. His awkward attempt at playing co- 
lonial seamstress brought forth peals of laughter, but I am sure 
the expression, sewing bird, will hereafter be more meaningful 
to the class. This lesson was enlarged to include new words un- 
heard of in Washington’s time. During this assignment, one of 
my girls whose father is a metallurgist at Union Carbide brought 
in samples of the new alloys the company is making. She showed 
the samples, wrote their names on the board and explained their 
uses as best she could. The pupils were not the only ones having 
a learning experience that day for now titanium sponge and K 
monel are part of the teacher’s vocabulary. 


I have been speaking for teacher tolerance and understand- 
ing of new words, even words which though classified as slang 
or purely technical today may be part of every man’s vocabulary 
in the future. Teachers should also be concerned with that devel- 
oping teen-age vocabulary which manifests itself in notes sur- 
reptitiously passed from one snickering adolescent to another. 
Evidences of this vocabulary appear as certain four-letter words 
scribbled on rest-room walls. We will not find these old Anglo- 
Saxon terms on any Thorndike frequency list, but they are very 
much a part of the adolescent’s vocabulary. What should be the 
teacher’s attitude when she encounters words belonging to the 
area of the tabooed or forbidden? Certainly it should not be one 
of surprise or shock. We who deal with adolescents realize that 
this is a period of accelerated body growth. It is not unusual 
that the growing child be interested in sexual behavior or ana- 
tomical functions. It is ridiculous to expect him to know the so- 
cially accepted terms which usually are much longer words 
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derived from the Latin. We, as teachers, should realize that 
words are not deeds; they merely represent objects or deeds. To 
respond to a word as though it were more than a form of repre- 
sentation opens the way to an infantile form of reasoning. Words 
are never good or bad. It is only our thinking that makes them 
seem so. It is necessary for the teen-ager to understand social dis- 
eases and sexual and digestive functions for effective living; it is 
a secondary matter with what terms he chooses to discuss them. 
I do not deny that we have canalized in our nervous systems a 
sense of propriety and feel a sense of shock when we hear or read 
words taboo in our society. We are honoring in our reactions 
the words themselves. This of course, is absurd. Words are but 
symbols, whether we use the old short Anglo-Saxon derivatives or 
the longer accepted terms. Words do not alter the facts behind 
their use. Here is a feeble example: If I told you that before 
coming to this meeting I was so nauseated that I vomited, you 
would feel sorry for me and suggest a remedy. If I told you that 
certain gastronomical contractions caused emesis this morning, 
you would think my speech affected and pedantic. If I plainly 
said, “I was so sick I puked,” you would be repulsed at my words 
and think me vulgar. But remember words are not deeds. They 
are not the act itself. If you were honest with speech, and gave it 
its true symbolic value, mere words should not alter your feel- 
ing toward my condition. 


Of all the vocabulary problems facing the teacher of the 
teen-age child, the one posing what to do with this vast area of 
the socially forbidden seems the most difficult to solve. Most of us 
solve it by circumlocution. We fear parental or administrative 
criticism, or we feel inadequate for the task. The best I can 
suggest is that the teacher react to such words in a matter-of-fact 
manner. She might tell the children of the ancient times before 
the Norman conquest when the so-called naughty words were 
commonly used by their Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The very reali- 
zation that these words are so ancient takes from their glamorous 
secrecy. The fact that the teacher discusses it unemotionally will 
help the child to realize that words are but symbols and are not 
bad in themselves. The English teacher can have available on 
her shelves books giving the socially accepted terms for the body 
functions. These books should have no special emphasis but 
should be included with books on airplanes, animals, stamps, etc. 
If they are not given undue importance in the classroom library, 
the child will tend to accept them in a matter-of-fact way. We 
relegate the vocabulary of sex and anatomical function to the 
science teacher, and he in turn relegates this responsibility to the 
parents, who avoid the issue. We as teachers of words should not 
hide either. If we cannot openly teach such words that teen-agers 
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want to know, we can at least expose them to such words in well- 
written books. 

I have touched on slang and obscenity in developing teen-age 
vocabulary because I feel that these are the two areas where we 
feel we need the most help. I do not condone an excessive amount 
of slang in a child’s vocabulary but I do realize our duty to give 
slang its proper place in a changing language. In spite of our 
artificial attempt at euphemism, calling a spade an instrument of 
excavation does not change its shape or function. 


Perhaps as a language teacher I am talking myself out of 
a job, but I believe that vocabulary will grow in spite of all the 
dittoed or mimeographed lists of words which teachers will con- 
tinue to give their pupils. Advancement in communication and 
transportation has made the whole world our apple. Children 
are doing more, seeing more, experiencing more, than we were 
doing, seeing, or experiencing even five years ago. Transatlantic 
television is just around the corner. Semantic and functional 
changes have been going on within our language since before the 
Norman conquest. Of late, these changes have been working over- 
time. Our original word stock has in the course of one thousand 
years increased ten-fold. What then is the role of the English 
teacher in this tremendous avalanche of words—new words and 
old words with new meanings? She should have a progressive 
outlook and flexibility in accepting change, provided the change 
contributes to clear and effective communication. She should 
ever keep in mind the fact that words are but symbols. The child’s 
attitude behind the word is far more important than the words 
he uses to express that attitude. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF LANGUAGE 
Henry I. Christ* 

When my brother and his family moved into a Long Island 
community many years ago, they soon became friendly with all 
the neighbors. One neighbor, though, seemed to be very unpopu- 
lar with the others. A second neighbor soon confided the reason. 

“You know,” she said, “Mrs. X is not very popular. She 
tries to put on airs and seem superior. Do you know what she 
said in speaking of Mr. Carter down the street? She said, He’s 
too braggadocio!” 

The neighborhood ladies did not object to the judgment, I 
hasten to add. They objected to the manner of phrasing. They 
didn’t like the word braggadocio. They were vaguely uneasy 
about its use. Possibly they sensed it was being used inaccu- 
rately. Even more important, it struck a wrong note of ostenta- 
tion and superficial learning. 

When I was young, one of my friends was telling a group 
of boys about a motion picture he had seen. Mentioning a fistic 
battle in the picture he said, “And Jimmy Cagney rendered him 
unconscious.” I can still recall the howl] of wicked merriment that 
went up from the other boys. Using such language was, I’ll grant 
you, a praiseworthy attempt to expand vocabulary, but the time 
and the place were out of joint. 

This may seem like an odd way to begin a talk about build- 
ing vocabulary in high school, but it is intended only to strike 
a note of caution. In his zeal, a teacher may jump on the vocab- 
ulary horse and, like Leacock’s hero, “ride madly off in all direc- 
tions.” Before we begin, we ought to take stock and ask, ‘What 
are we trying to achieve?” Not, certainly, a show-off assortment 
of ill-assorted big words; not an accumulation of static words 
with museum interest. We are seeking an increase in the ability 
to meet and interpret and handle new situations. 

Vocabulary building is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. A substantial vocabulary enables us to “handle” experi- 
ence. Knowing more words may help us to understand more 
things. I recently bought a dozen azalea plants for my azalea 
garden. I asked the nurseryman to label each plant. Why? The 
beauty of the plant is not affected by its name. As I look out 
on a May afternoon, I can enjoy a particular azalea without 
knowing it is called “Coral Bells.’”’ Why then is it an advantage 
to have specific names for the plants? 

First, I can talk about them better if I have their names. 
I can communicate with a friend who also grows azaleas. “Do 
you remember that Hinocrimson I brought? Well, it’s now in 
flower.”’ My friend can better understand me, for we have had 





*Chairman, Department of English, Andrew Jackson High School, New York City. A talk 
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a meeting of minds—or words. Then, too, I can distinguish them 
for various purposes. I need not duplicate an azalea if I know 
I already have Coral Bells, Salmon Beauty, or Hinocrimson. 
When I talk to myself (as we all do) I can say Coral Bells and 
call a particular plant easily to mind. 


This parallels the learning of new words for our students. 
When a student learns the word lever in a meaningful context, 
he is enlarging his experience. He develops a handy file and 
index for calling experiences to mind and combining them with 
other experiences. 

I feel strongly that to enlarge vocabulary we must enlarge 
experience—through well chosen books and challenging activities 
in and out of school. It is difficult to enlarge experience without 
enlarging vocabulary. Since man is a talking animal, he tries 
to verbalize his new experiences. As he talks to himself (or 
thinks), he finds the need for new words. The boy who becomes 
interested in hi-fi soon learns woofer, tweeter, and coaxial. 


It is entirely possible, on the other hand, to enlarge vocabu- 
lary without enlarging experience, and there is the danger. When 
my cousin was very small, his parents taught him, just for fun, 
a number of big words. He could say pusillanimity, statistician, 
and recalcitrant without batting an eye. At that age, he was like 
a monkey at an electric switch. He had tremendous power in his 
hands, but he had no understanding of that power. Some stu- 
dents, some adults make sounds without even understanding the 
nature of the power of those sounds. 

And so I suggest as my second point the need to teach an 
understanding of the dynamic nature of words. Students should 
understand how explosive words can be. This job, it seems to 
me, is the heart of our task as English teachers, for all else rests 
on this base. 

What are some of the things students should know about 
words? They should realize that words are symbolic. Some people 
worship symbols: The high-powered car, the high-sounding title, 
the big word, the high school diploma. I once asked a class, 
“Would you prefer a high school diploma with out the sound 
education leading to it, or would you prefer the sound education 
without the diploma?” Nearly every student chose the first alter- 
native. True, this was a loaded, even a nonsensical, question, buf 
it did reveal interest in the symbol of achievement, rather than 
the achievement. How many of us have had parents (as well 
as students) confess to desiring the diploma or the grade more 
than the actual achievement! 

If we divorce the diploma from the learning, we destroy its 
value; if we separate the word from the object or idea it repre- 
sents, we destroy it. 
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Students should know that words change constantly, that 
meanings shift from year to year, day to day, context to context. 
To make this point clear, teachers can find examples in the news- 
paper of amusing shifts in meaning. I clipped these two examples 
from the newspapers: 

A Boston woman called her income-tax collector and asked, 


“My tax for this year is $635.00. How do you suggest I pay it?” 
“In quarters,” was his terse reply. 


“Why, that’s a tomfool notion,” she replied. “Why can’t you 
take a check?” 

An old man had been transferred to the hospital because 
of a minor ailment. Because of his age he was put on the critical 
list. When he heard about this he sputtered to his nurse, “Critical 
list. That’s ridiculous. I’m not critical. I like this hospital.” 

Much humor depends upon shifts in meaning, as in the story 
of the driver who parked near a sign that said “Fine for park- 
ing.” 

Teaching that words are changing and changeable requires 
that we spend more time on connotation. The difference in emo- 
tional tone between fib and lie is more than a difference in deno- 
tation. Ermine and weasel are the same animal, but a weasel 
coat might not sell. Consider the pair vision and sight. There’s 
a world of difference between “She’s a vision” and “She’s a 
sight.” Yet the word sight can become favorable if we change 
intonation. “That’s a sight” can mean two opposite things de- 
pending on how we say it. 


Intonation and inflection are crucial in teaching vocabulary. 
These elements are part of a word’s context, a basic ingredient 
in the teaching of any vocabulary study. Note how we change 
the meaning of sight by intonation or by adding a qualifying 
phrase, as in “She’s a sight for sore eyes.” Teach words in con- 
text. Teach context clues. Teach students in their own writing 
to provide reasonable contexts. All of us have met illustrative 
sentences like these: “‘I’ll meet you at the trite” (commonplace). 
“He corroborated (backed up) the car into the garage”—or “The 
pregnant (with child) fireman climbed down the fire escape.” 
In reading, context is crucial too. “It’s a strike” is meaningless 
unless we know whether the context is a labor-union office, a 
bowling alley, or a baseball field. 


Teach words in action. Teach figurative language as a power- 
ful process at work in language, not as verbal adornment. Teach 
allusions. Point out the difference between subjective and objec- 
tive writing. Show the importance of specific words. Teach 
abstractions as they arise in upper terms, but try to link them 
to specific incidents. Show that polar words like good and bad, 
hot and cold, sweet and sour may give a misleading picture of 
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reality. Language tends to put reality into categories, but reality 
does not easily fit into categories. In my neighborhood it is diffi- 
cult to label correctly the oak trees, for the varieties shade into 
each other. 

Teach the difference between judgment words and state- 
ments, between statements that can be objectively checked and 
those that cannot. 

Use the tried-and-true devices of vocabulary building, like 
etymology and the vocabulary notebook, but try to have the 
words selected meaningfully—not filed and forgotten. Teach stu- 
dents to search for and use the economical word, not the osten- 
tatious one, unless the longer one adds a shade of discrimination. 
How could one possibly convey the idea of “kibitzer’” more 
economically than by the single word itself? 

Reading, listening, writing, and speaking are inextricably 
bound up with vocabulary. Activity and growth in one area en- 
courage growth in all. Provide meaningful, realistic activities. 
Encourage word curiosity, but above all convey the idea that 
words are not mastered merely because a dictionary definition 
has been supplied. 

Is there any value in word lists? I believe they have value 
in requiring students to use the tools, like the dictionary, for 
increasing vocabulary. Word lists may be sterile, though, if there 
is no accompanying understanding of language in all its aspects. 
This is difficult, you say, but is there any English task more 
important? 

To build vocabulary, increase experience, arouse word curi- 
osity, and then focus attention on the dynamic nature of words. 
All the other devices mentioned than have a meaningful frame 
of reference. A good vocabulary or composition text should per- 
form all three functions. Above all it should encourage students 
to do, not merely talk about doing. 

After we have developed word curiosity and and under- 
standing of how words take on emotional tones, then we can 
occasionally have fun with colorful and interesting jaw-breakers 
like punctiliousness or triskaidekaphobia. 
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THE COLLEGE PROBLEM 
OF 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


Leo L. Rockwell* 


Criticism of the teaching of English in the United States 
ranks next after criticism of politicians as a favorite indoor 
sport. Let me say at once that as a college teacher of English 
I have no criticism of English teaching in the schools. Rather 
I have the greatest admiration for what English teachers achieve 
under great handicaps. 

I agree with the man who is probably the best informed 
foreign critic of our country, Denis Brogan of Cambridge. He 
has said: “The political function of the schools is to teach 
Americanism.” He adds: “the task of an American school is in 
many regions to teach the American language, to enable it to 
compete with Spanish, with French, with Yiddish, with German, 
with Swedish.” Finally he concludes: the countless teachers who 
have labored, pedantically, formally, with complete and errone- 
ous conviction that there are correct standards, have been heroes 
as important in the mass as was William McGuffey.” 

Those who compare us, to our disadvantage, with the school 
achievement in England and Scotland overlook the great diff- 
erences in our situation. England and lowland Scotland have 
spoken English for centuries. Here we have millions of children 
who have to learn English as a foreign tongue. Many of them 
are sprung from immigrant parents who have come to America 
chiefly as Dollarland, so that their aims have been materialistic 
and they have been uninterested in “The American Way.” In- 
deed, many leaders of immigrants from the beginning have been 
hostile to our culture, including the language. In early times 
Germans were chiefly subject to this separate pressure. Today 
it is perhaps chiefly French Canadians and Puerto Ricans who 
suffer under it. 

I shall not go into the many other forces hostile to the 
teaching of the language. They are familiar to you. And in the 
colleges we also suffer from different but equally strong hostile 
forces. These too you know. So let us turn to the English vocab- 
ulary itself. How much more difficult that is to learn than it 
was fifty years ago when I was a college student! And how 
enormously more difficult it is than it was when in 1828 Noah 
Webster first published his American Dictionary of the English 
Language! That work, the most complete of its time in the 
coverage of English words, listed approximately 70,000 “words.” 
Today our selective collegiate dictionaries list roughly twice as 
many, and the Merriam Webster’s New International Dictionary, 





*Director, Division of Arts and Letters, Colgate University. A talk given at our 1956 
Conference, 
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second edition of 1934, included 600,000 “vocabulary items,” as 
the editors called them, and even then was incomplete. 


It is then not remarkable that we English teachers ourselves 
never master the “word-hoard,” as you may call it if you are an 
antiquarian, the “vocabulary” as we usually term it, or the 
“lexicon” if you prefer a hifalutin expression. And if we cannot 
master it, what can we expect of our students? To be sure, we 
have exhaustive frequency counts on which to base our judgment 
as to the most useful words, and numerous other devices to make 
our teaching more intelligent. 


But before we go further, we must make an important dis- 
tinction between two phases of vocabulary learning. We must 
distinguish between an individual’s productive vocabulary, which 
he uses in speaking and writing, and his recognition vocabulary, 
which he employs in listening and reading. In the colleges we do 
pretty well with the productive vocabulary. In courses specifical- 
ly devoted to writing and speaking, we can, under favorable con- 
ditions, equip a student with the diction he needs to speak and 
write as an educated man should. By favorable conditions I mean 
primarily an experienced teacher and a small class. At Colgate 
we make a fairly successful effort to limit our courses in speech 
and writing to a maximum of twenty students. A class like that 
enables the teacher to give individual attention. Beyond that 
size, every added student decreases the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. 


But the recognition vocabulary is another matter. English 
words are increasing by thousands every year. Some of the new 
ones we learn because of their frequency of occurrence, but many 
which educated men and women should know are rare in ap- 
pearance. Besides that, the older words are less and less familiar 
to every generation. This is particularly true of the words used 
in standard literature. 


This term I have a course in the recent American novel. The 
preliminary registration is usually too large. At the beginning of 
this term, after warning the group that only those who could 
read rapidly and well should attempt the course, I gave them ob- 
jective evidence of their relative ability by administering a vo- 
cabulary test. 

For this diagnosis I employed the Inglis “Test of the Intelli- 
gent Reader’s Vocabulary,” which probably many of you know. 
It is a one-hundred-fifty-word multiple choice test; most students 
can finish it in thirty minutes. It is primarily a test of the older 
vocabulary, since it was prepared by Alexander of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in the 1920s. Its use in this course 
is justified by the fact that even in recent novels a good deal of 
the traditional word-stock appears. 
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Now I should add that at Colgate our students are pretty 
carefully selected, and that those who survive to be upperclass- 
men have had a fair “general education.” In addition, I should 
say that my novel course is an omnium gatherum course, students 
coming from all fields, with a sprinkling of English majors. 


On the test approximately half of these juniors and seniors 
ranked lower than the median score for college freshmen when 
the test was standardized. Now we must not generalize too 
broadly from this showing. Had I given the group the Michigan 
Profile Test covering eight fields of human activity it is probable 
that these lads would have outranked their fathers when the 
fathers were in college. It is possible that they would have out- 
ranked their mothers as college girls, though this is less likely. 
For one need not agree altogether with Ashley Montagu in his 
assertion of “the natural superiority of women,” but experienced 
teachers are likely to agree that girls are superior in the mastery 
of the language arts. Perhaps Weston LaBarre is right in saying 
that our foolish clinging to the outworn Hebrew patriarchal 
tradition and to Greek Platonism, even when biology, linguistics, 
and other sciences have shown the fallacy, are responsible for 
male domination of our culture. 

It is certainly not irrelevant to our problem that there are 
more women than men of college age in the United States but 
that our discriminatory policies permit only half the women to 
enter college. It has often been remarked that the term “‘mother- 
tongue” is peculiarly appropriate for our native speech because 
the mother is the most important early teacher of a child. And 
if it is true, as linguists assert, that by the age of five a child has 
usually mastered the structure of his native language, then the 
importance of this early training is obvious. If the mother is un- 
able, through ignorance, too large a family, or the disintegrating 
influences of modern life, to lay a good foundation, a child may 
suffer from that deficiency into college and beyond. Certainly 
half my novel students needed more experience with the mother- 
tongue. 

To return now to our problem, what can we college teachers 
of English do about this urgent need for expansion in range and 
accuracy of a student’s recognition vocabulary? I think the first 
need is diagnosis, at the beginning of the freshman year, of the 
individual’s linguistic achievement. In this respect colleges have 
made some progress. I suppose all colleges now give placement 
tests of an individual’s achievement in the various fields. But it 
seems to me that vocabulary has not so large a place in the 
battery as it deserves. Would it not be well for colleges which 
have a course in freshman English to supplement the general 
placement tests with others given at the outset? Frequently the 
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simple diagnosis of his deficiencies is a powerful stimulus to a 
student to look about for means of remedying them. Every year 
students who have suddenly become aware of their need come to 
me for advice on independent study. 

At Colgate we have no course in freshman English! except 
for students who are obviously in need of remedial work, for 
whom we provide a writing laboratory and a reading clinic. But 
under this Functional English Program we have persuaded our 
colleagues in other departments that the general problem of 
English is their problem as much as it is ours, and within the 
limits of their competence and energy they are doing a good deal 
in this matter. Some courses have prepared special glossaries of 
the technical terminology of the field. 

In colleges in which freshman English is a general require- 
ment, a good deal can be done. Even though the primary em- 
phasis may be on writing, a good deal of reading may be done, 
both intensive, with sharp questioning on the meanings of words 
in context, and extensive, in which the aim should be enjoyment, 
as a stimulus to independent reading. 

Today we have a new weapon in our attempt to encourage 
independent reading. When, back before World War I, I was a 
student in German universities, I envied European students the 
cheap editions of literary works, such as the Reclam Bibliothek 
and the Classiques pour Tous. Today we have not only a wealth 
of excellent reading in paperbacks, but a composite catalogue of 
paperbacks in print. Low cost is not the only advantage of the 
paperbacks. They are compact; not so much space is devoted to 
cardboard as in the hardbacks. They take up little space in the 
pocket or the living-room. In the constricted living quarters of 
today, that is an important advantage. In an age in which, fol- 
lowing the dictates of so-called “gracious living,” in many homes 
the bar has replaced the bookcase, paperbacks are a boon not to 
be sneered at. A society which calls alcoholism an illness, and 
yet devotes strenuous efforts to encourage the spread of this 
illness beyond the four and a half million alcoholics now costing 
us all so much in money and human suffering, may well tolerate 
a reading habit as an alternative to the anti-intellectualism of 
the bar-room. It is perhaps part of our duty to persuade intelli- 
gent members of the coming generation that a book is a better 
companion than a bock. 

Another powerful weapon, perhaps more difficult to learn 
to handle, is a high-powered dictionary. Whether your personal 
preference be for the Webster Collegiate, the American College 
Dictionary, or the Webster New World, your English department 
should make sure that every student has a copy of one of these 
and with prayer and perspiration you should ponder how to make 





(1) There is a required sophomore communication course. 
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students understand and enjoy the “dictionary habit.” Publishers 
are glad to help in this task. Naturally some students are lin- 
guistically sandblind, but many can be made aware of the fasci- 
nation of the history of words. 


A piece of good news is the recent issue of a new single- 
volume edition of the Mathews Dictionary of Americanisms. It 
can now be had for $12.50 instead of the $50 (less educational 
discount) I had to pay for it when it was first published. It 
should be easily available to students. Our good fortune today 
in an abundance of good dictionaries is not always realized. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mathews has not issued a revision 
of his Survey of English Dictionaries published in 1933. But it 
still has usefulness; my article “Look It Up in Which Diction- 
ary?! in the English Record will supplement it. 

If you do not know Mr. Guralnik’s essay on the making 
of a dictionary and Harry Warfel’s song of praise for the 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, they will doubtless be sent 
you upon request by the World Book Company. 

Of course it is true that, as Leta Hollingworth pointed out 
long ago, control of vocabulary is a function of general intelli- 
gence, so that one must not expect too much from the best teach- 
ing devices. Johnson O’Connor’s discovery that success in life 
correlates with range and accuracy of individual vocabulary may 
however inspire some of the less promising to make the old col- 
lege try, if his findings are made known to students. 

The value of direct vocabulary study with workbooks is still 
a controversial matter; with our linguistically underprivileged 
generation it seems to me it cannot be harmful, although the en- 
thusiastic claims of the compilers of workbooks are perhaps 
exaggerated. Some colleges have courses devoted to vocabulary. 

I think general reading is the best single method of expand- 
ing vocabulary, and the habit once formed is apt to maintain the 
alertness necessary to keep up with linguistic change in this field. 
In a college class one can often find opportunity to recommend 
specific books and articles; the appeal is strengthened if the 
book or periodical is visible. Immediate results will almost cer- 
tainly be slight, but even a 5% return is worthwhile; and I have 
evidence to show that the long-range effect is at times surprising- 
ly good. 

Another duty of the teacher of English at all levels is to 
encourage the study of foreign languages. As Ben Franklin said, 
we must hang together unless we wish to hang separately. The 
country generally is recovering somewhat from a bad attack of 
linguistic isolationism, partly induced by certain professors of 
education. You should know the values of foreign language study 


(1) Volume II, Number 2, Winter, 1952. 
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for gifted students. Your department should have several copies 
of the booklet The National Interest and Foreign Languages, 
initiated by the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO; you, 
yourself, should have read the first seventy-two pages. Today I 
am not thinking of those values. I am concerned only with the 
value in developing the vocabulary of English. 


For this purpose, of the two classical languages I think for 
the next half-century Greek will prove to be more valuable than 
Latin as a college study. More and more our technical vocabu- 
laries are composed of Greco-English formative elements. I have 
one friend, a professor of zoology, who says he does not care 
what studies a student who comes into his classes has had, ex- 
cept for Greek, which he would like all to have had. 


Latin is likely to prove less valuable. I say this with pain, 
since I had a love affair with Latin all through my college course, 
and occasionally read it now. But the strong tendency in English 
today is to replace Latinate words with Germanic forms. I have 
for several years been collecting adjectives and nouns converted 
by functional shift from verb-adverb combinations. I have hun- 
dreds of them; in many instances they are replacing Latinate 
terms. Of course I discovered soon after leaving college that the 
possession of a Latinate vocabulary could at times be disadven- 
tageous, and we all know how the attempt to apply the terms of 
Latin grammar to English has long hampered our understanding 
of English structure, and of the desperate struggle linguists have 
had to deal with old-guard defenders of this Procrustean system. 


Of the modern languages, most collegiate freshmen having 
had French, one should perhaps with many advise its continu- 
ance, since the influence of the Norman conquerors of England 
and the long continuance of borrowing from modern French 
make it perhaps for our purpose the most useful of European 
tongues. 


Next I should place German; although the borrowing from 
this tongue has slackened, it has been and will continue to be 
significant. Of course Italian, Russian, Polish, Pennsylvania 
Dutch, and several other languages have particular value in 
certain regions, but more for their own sake than for their in- 
fluence on English. 

Somewhere in college, too, a student should be acquainted 
with the elements of semantics and semasiology, and gain some 
notion of phonemics and phonetics, in order to become aware of 
the treacherous nature of linguistic symbolism. Some of this can 
doubtless be acquired in courses in communication, but certain- 
ly the more promising should have an opportunity to elect a 
course in General Linguistics with a teacher who is abreast of 
recent findings in this field. 
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ADVENTURING WITH WORDS 
Marguerite Driscoll* 


Eye it! Try it! Buy it! That alliteration currently displayed 
in our subway cars is the latest ad bait to John Q. Public en- 
couraging him to seek a loan for the purchase of a car. Its entic- 
ing message—eye it, try it, buy it—is persuasive; not for me, of 
course! As a teacher I have of necessity developed strong sales 
resistance but as an elementary school teacher interested in lan- 
guage arts I try to keep in tune with the Madison Avenue boys 
and the freshness and originality of their way with words. What 
initially sparks an interest in words? 


For some few it may be a natural talent—Take Patrick 
Henry—a man of meager education but a born talker with the 
magic touch. Take Lincoln—if the Gettysburg Address were 
his sole contribution it would have sufficed. He nurtured his 
native talent by rereading the few books available but among 
these were two still most worthy of note—The Bible and The 
Art of Elocution. 


For others, like the “Frank Skeffingtons” of a vanishing era 
now immortalized in The Last Hurrah, it may be their inherit- 
ance. If I may improvise on the old bard in Tara, there are three 
mortal things that cannot be improved upon: the flight of a sea 
gull over the water, a winter sky full of stars, and the soft tongue 
of an Irish politician. 


For some others it may be a combination of talent, educa- 
tion, and the opportunity to share, at an early age, in good talk 
at home. 

But I like to think that for most men and women it has been 
a sensitive teacher who has guided the untrained eye and ear 
to see, hear, and react to and by the lovely word, the choice 
phrase—the right word in the right place. 

The teacher’s role in vocabulary development is a signifiicant 
one; nothing casual about it at all. For only as a teacher has a 
genuine interest in, appreciation of, even if not the actual flair 
for the felicitous turn of phrase, the imagery in prose or poetry, 
the touch of the whimsical, the use of the precise term, will her 
pupils reflect that attitude. When I was at college I had a seat- 
mate whose depth and breath of vocabulary far exceeded mine. 
Our backgrounds were similar; in educational achievement, how- 
ever, I tended to out-distance Eleanor. This intrigued Eleanor, 
whose ability to use words was so powerful. As a young teacher 
I was appointed to the elementary school which she had attended 
for eight years. The principal and many of the staff were the 





*Language Arts Coordinator, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City. A talk given 
at our 1956 Conference. 
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same as when Eleanor had been there. It wasn’t long before I 
learned the secret of her word power. The principal was a man 
who devoted the greater part of his monthly conference to shar- 
ing with us his wide interest in art, literature, music, current 
events, and the art of advertising. We, in turn, were supposed to 
contribute to the discussion, to carry it over to our classrooms 
and to use a meaningful vocabulary in so doing. He himself en- 
couraged good teaching techniques in word building and fre- 
quently was a visitor to watch such lessons in every curriculum 
area. Each of us from grade one through eight was responsible 
for promoting word power! 


Today more than ever we need this directed guidance from 
the teacher. Our mass media bombard us with such a barrage of 
words and we in America are so action-minded and live at such 
a fast pace that we have learned of necessity and in self-defense 
to tune out much of what we hear, skim much of what we read, 
and overlook much of what we see. It’s only too true that we 
barely have time for that quiet moment of meditation—much 
less to mull over and talk over what we have heard or read or 
seen. To get the story we read condensed versions or quickly 
read the full length book—but how often do we reread to linger 
over the descriptive passage, the meaningful sentence, the lively 
conversation, the beauty of the language? I’m doing that now in 
stolen moments, mostly at midnight, with Prescott’s The Un- 
hurrying Chase. And being mindful of Manhattan’s pigeons I 
noted this passage for sharing with some bright sixth graders 
and now with you too: “A few pigeons wheeled in the air above 
the horsemen, rising and falling with giddy tumbles that ended 
in a whirl of spread wing-feathers, an instant’s hovering and 
then a swift upward flight.” 


The boys and girls like to share my adult reading. It en- 
courages them to read aloud to their classmates and to me their 
favorite selections. These boys and girls need teachers who have 
some leisure—it does seem as though teachers are getting less 
and less rather than as all others more and more—and the time 
to put this leisure to its finest use in reading, hearing, and seeing 
—for if we don’t know the best that books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, museums, radio, TV have to offer, we 
can’t use these media to stimulate vocabulary interest and raise 
the level of its use in our pupils’ thinking and talking. We need, 
of course, to keep in the forefront of our thinking that there 
are varying levels of language at which we may normally oper- 
ate, from the illiterate to the literate, from the informal chit- 
chat to the formal talk at the New York State Council of Teach- 
ers of English. My teen-age nephew recently remarked, when his 
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careless speech caused slightly raised eyebrows at the dinner 
table, “Oh, sorry! It just slipped out, but you may as well know 
that I can’t speak to the crowd as we do at home. They just 
don’t go for it.’”’ Only the other day a fourth-grader helping me 
put away the audio-visual equipment used “ain’t.” With a grin 
he looked at me and said, “It’s after three. I can say it.” There 
is a gap between the child’s out-of-school and in-school talking. 


Our task then as teachers is one of refinement. To borrow 
a sentiment popular in our district some few years back—to take 
the child as God made him and the last teacher left him and 
then to move, perhaps even only inch him forward toward better 
thinking and talking. But as Demosthenes would say, “The how 
—tell us the how.” How do we elementary school teachers lead 
boys and girls to the realization that a many-splendoured vocab- 
ulary is the key to unlocking the written and spoken thought of 
another as well as to communicating his own ideas? The “how” 
is not merely a matter of devices—of substituting one word for 
another, of memorizing long lists of words or a dictionary page 
a day. 


To begin at the beginning—we in the elementary grades are 
mindful that the average child has always come to school with 
a high potential listening and speaking vocabulary. With the 
advent of TV there has been a tremendous growth in this 
potential. He is exposed to the largest vocabulary a child has 
perhaps ever experienced but as Lou Le Brant remarks, the 
total word count is not so important as the number of different 
meanings. The child who thinks orange means a fruit does not 
know as much about the word as the child who knows orange 
juice and orange color. Children in many instances have an 
understanding and speaking vocabulary beyond the range of the 
teacher—they can lose me with the mechanics of a car, air- 
plane, and space travel. Even when we take the child to 
the Zoo today, he uses technical terms in talking about the 
habits and habitat of the animals. He has been watching the 
animal programs while we are busy in our schools. 


There is no distinction, or hardly any, between the vocabu- 
lary of the city boy and the farm boy. Words have a fascination 
for all children. But we are aware that differences in their back- 
grounds and rates of learning will vary their rate of vocabulary 
growth both as to quantity and quality. Normally experiences 
and words come together and as experience grows the meaning 
vocabulary grows and the ability to play with words increases. 
Basic to this program is a relaxed classroom atmosphere—con- 
trolled without the discernible external signs of control. It’s a 
room in which each child feels at ease and feels, too, that as an 
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individual he is worthwhile and that his contributions will be 
considerately and thoughtfully received if they are so given. It 
is not a room in which there is talk merely for sweet talk’s sake. 


The teacher leads the way. She shares her experiences in 
colorful vivid language which doesn’t talk down to the pupils. 
She gives visible evidence of listening with interest to the child 
as he too recounts his experiences and reactions. It is a tempta- 
tion to count milk money, etc. but only as we are ready to sug- 
gest a word if he hesitates too long, pick out the expressions 
which are fresh and original, help him to organize his thinking, 
only then will he be able to use language effectively as it should 
be. Frankly this approach keeps teaching interesting. We have 
a bulletin board to which we both contribute. They—choice 
phrases of their own or from their reading; I—newspaper 
clippings and cartoons, for we must take the time to enjoy the 
humorous together. “Mommy’s going to let me melt dinner 
tonight!” “New York City’s mittens-and-galoshes spring” 
“vigorous day—dry, clear and, by any but Grandfather’s stand- 
ards frosty” “Floods from a reluctantly waning winter” “The 
battle over the $80,000 parking lot seemed to have gone to Com- 
missioner Moses. The bulldozer roared, saws snarled. Treets be- 
came sections of trunk and branches clusters on dump trucks.” 
That will stimulate their writing about the bulldozer or steam 
shovel. 


I read to them. Nothing is quite like reading aloud to give 
soul to a passage. The most sophisticated TV watcher eagerly 
anticipates the daily reading by the teacher. 


The many, many ways to help children think more clearly 
about their experiences and talk and write about them so that 
others will understand what they mean have been spelled out 
in detail. I don’t want to be partial but we think Developing 
Children’s Power of Self-Expression through Writing! (and 
really through talking also) has particular merit. 


The road to adventuring with words may be an uphill one 
for many children and teachers, too. Great patience is needed 
by teachers, children, and parents. We, in the elementary grades, 
are trying to build a strong roadbed of interest in words along 
with an appreciation of the power of words in our modern 
society. With this appreciation we want to implant a growing 
sense of moral responsibility for using words accurately and 
with precision to reflect honest thinking. And as we turn these 
boys and girls over to the Junior High for further adventuring 
with words we say, ‘“‘“May the road ahead rise with you!” 


(a) Published by the Board of Education, New York City. 
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CHILDREN AND BOOKS 


Hertha 8. Ganey* 

“The American concept of equality is based on... the right 
of every individual to make out of himself the very best human 
being that he can.” —America (Dorothy Thompson) — 
is the theme of our conference this year, and I would like to 
have you consider its implications with reference to literature 
on the elementary school level. 

Before we can discuss literature for children, we need to 
arrive at certain basic understandings concerning children. We 
need to understand that there are many basic human needs which 
the child, as well as the adult, is continually striving to satisfy. 
To satisfy these needs is a difficult task for any human being, 
and the happiness we find in life depends upon our ability to 
make adjustments to these basic needs or to life’s denial of them. 

Certain basic needs are common to most people and most 
times. Children’s needs are at first intensely and narrowly per- 
sonal, but as they mature, these needs broaden and become more 
generously socialized in proportion to the socialization of the 
child. As he strives to satisfy his needs, he is forever seeking to 
maintain the precarious balance between personal happiness and 
social approval, and that is no easy task. Books can help him di- 
rectly or indirectly in this task. 

A child grows and matures in relationship to his experiences. 
He becomes aware of the world and the people around him in 
proportion to his face-to-face contacts, which permit him to 
identify himself with a situation or an individual. Since most 
children are limited by their immediate environment in their op- 
portunities for such face-to-face contacts, it becomes necessary 
to make available to them the stored experiences to be found in 
books. 

From books the child reader can gain the immediate and 
vivid impact of experience by sharing the feelings of other hu- 
man beings, which he may never know in actuality, because of 
remoteness in place or social distance. As the reader relates him- 
self to the stored experiences in books, he extends his under- 
standing and thus gains new insights and appreciations. 

These vast borrowed experiences found in books can be used 
to further a sensitivity to the differences between people, their 
opportunities and cultural values, as well as to further an aware- 
ness of personal needs and self knowledge—both all-important 
goals in helping the individual child “to make out of himself the 
very best human being that he can.” 

If the borrowed experience from books is to bring about the 





*Professor of Education, New York State University College for Teachers, Buffalo. A talk 
given at our 1956 Conference. 
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growth of understandings and attitudes, books must make a 
strong impact upon the mind and heart of the young reader. 
They must speak with vividness and force, above all they must 
relate to the reader’s interests and emotional experiences. The 
reading of any one book is a different experience to each reader, 
because of what he brings to it. He gets the meaning of the story 
to the extent that his own experience has prepared him for it. He 
understands that others feel as he does, and recognizes that there 
are human situations and problems that are common to most 
of us. 

Books are the bridges to help the child from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar. Reading makes him aware of shared human prob- 
lems; it also tends to develop an insight into and an understand- 
ing of our basic patterns of physical, emotional and intellectual 
life. These add to his sense of belonging to the world of men and 
develop the concepts important in understanding a multi-group 
society. He develops the ability to understand how one’s be- 
havior and values, and those of other people, are shaped by social 
conditions and group influences. The child gains information 
about community life and about groups of people in America 
which enables him to understand that people in other social 
settings have experiences like his. Thus the reader arrives at the 
understanding that various cultures provide many ways for 
working out basic human relationships, and he discovers his 
place in the framework, and learns to accept differences, without 
losing sight of the distinction between differences, that create 
barriers, and differences that can give richness and variety to 
our social life. 

Could we take just a few minutes to examine some of the 
more important areas in which the child seeks answers while 
endeavoring to understand himself? 


Since his family is the first group the child is aware of, we 
find that many of the young child’s needs stem from the relation- 
ships within his family group. There are many patterns of family 
life found in a society as complex as ours, and children growing 
up in one family pattern need an opportunity to discuss how 
people of other traditions learn to work, play and live together. 
They discover how the values and behavior of an individual are 
shaped by the relationships within their own family. 


There are stories which show families in which the authority 
is largely in the hands of the father; others show families where 
making the decisions is the mother’s responsibility. Some stories 
explore religious backgrounds, such as Sydney Taylor’s All of-a- 
kind Family, in which a Jewish immigrant family lives happily 
in New York City’s Lower East Side. Although Papa does not 
make much money, the five little girls feel secure, and have many 
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good times, because Mama is a loving and imaginative person. A 
sense of adventure and uniqueness enlivens family drudgery and 
highlights cherished religious holy days. Children discover that 
incidents which create tensions in one family are handled 
casually in other families. 

Children can become aware of the roles of father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, and grandparents in stories, and compare 
and contrast them with those found in their own families. They 
discover how the acceptance and allotting of responsibility can 
determine kinds of personal relationships. They become aware of 
the uniqueness of each family group and acquire insight into 
what their own family patterns are and the reasons for them. 
The sense of security which results from knowing that a family 
is bound together in love and loyalty brings a deep satisfaction 
to the young person who is seeking answers to his own needs. 

Perhaps the best known books in this area are Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s Little House series which give off a deep reassuring 
sense of emotional security that every child should have and 
build into his ideals of family life. 


Another area in which the child finds problems for which 
he is seeking answers can be designated as the need to belong— 
to be part of a group. At first the child identifies himself with 
his family, then his neighborhood, his school, and later his city 
and country. So stories of neighborhood and school groups appeal 
to young children, and help to widen their horizons, especially 
if the books include stories that show people living and working 
in many kinds of communities, rural areas, small towns, crowded 
neighborhoods, spacious residential suburbs. With our growing 
consciousness of the true functioning of democracy, stories which 
show the impact of a new community on the attitudes and values 
of a young person are becoming increasingly prominent. Several 
stories show the contrast between the gypsy lives of those who 
move about with the circus or harvesting crews, and those who 
are settled in a small town. Children need to learn that ways of 
behaving, dressing, speaking and believing arise from the needs 
of different areas. What is appropriate in one area may not be 
in another. The way of life of a place is determined by the 
social climate, traditions and values of a group of people in that 
place. This “human climate” is very important; it leaves its 
mark on the social learning of the children who grow up in it. 
Teachers can show why these ways of living arise because people 
live in particular communities, why we do things in a familiar 
way because of the traditions we have inherited, or because of 
the physical setting of our community. A natural question then 
comes to the foreground which deals with the ways people in a 
community judge those who do not conform to the community 
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pattern. Do they give them labels, call them names, hurt them, 
or prevent them from finding a job, or winning new friends? 


It is extremely important that when we given children books 
about the people of other countries or races or creeds, these 
should be honestly and fully presented. (There is no room for 
stereotypes in children’s books.) Such books should give the child 
reader insight into the attitudes, problems and everyday life of 
those people, so that he understands them and feels with them. 
Children reading these stories are bound to have their insight 
into group problems increased. 

Several authors have made outstanding contributions in the 
area of community contrasts. Dean of them all is Lois Lenski, 
with her Strawberry Girl, which contrasts the lives of the in- 
dustrious Boyer family and the shiftless Slater family. The story 
shows how the work habits of a family can influence neighbors 
in a rural environment. In her Boom Town Boy we watch the dis- 
covery of oil bring great changes to a rural community, changing 
the pattern of values, with the resultant moral confusion that 
naturally follows. In Project Boy, a story which originated in 
Buffalo, Teddy Parker and his family enjoy life in a temporary 
housing project, though conditions are crowded and the children 
are reduced to using a city dump as a play area. 


Clara Judson writes for slightly older children and shows us 
the problems which develop when old-world traditions clash with 
local American customs. We live with the Chinese in Chicago in 
Green Ginger Jar, with an immigrant Bohemian family in Lost 
Violin, and with the O’Hara’s driven to America by the potato 
famine in Michael’s Victory. 

People in America move about a great deal. They always 
have. Some families have moved to a different section of the 
countrv in each new generation, or shifted to a new way of earn- 
ing a living. Moving from place to place, or shifting from one 
kind of work to another, makes much the same demands on in- 
dividuals and families. In seeking a better way of life, they must 
adjust to a new physical environment, to new values, new ways 
of feeling and new relationships to people. They must make 
compromises and find those new neighbors and associates who 
will give them status in the new community. Children need to 
see themselves as products of the mobility of American life. 
Books serve as bridges—books which hold the imaginations of 
their readers and offer opportunity for discussion and under- 
standing. 

Doris Shannon Garst in Wish On an Apple, a story of migra- 
tory fruit-pickers on the west coast, Doris Gates in Blue Willow, 
a story of cotton-pickers, and Lenski in Judy’s Journey, story of 
a migration from Florida to New Jersey, reflect the disorganized 
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life of many migratory workers and show how the working con- 
ditions of migrant workers affect the aspirations and relation- 
ships of children. Because these stories are so well written they 
make vivid the problems of human relationships and extend the 
dimensions of the young readers’ social awareness and help them 
see how other people react to the situations in which they find 
themselves. 

Another area in which there are rather clearly defined needs 
is in the realm of growing-up. Growing-up is painful and some- 
times must be achieved with little adult help or guidance. Hun- 
dreds of well-written, humorous narratives of adventure and rich 
living offer experiences with which the young reader can identify 
and which give him insight into how others like himself achieved 
an answer for the questions and doubts which beset them. The 
developmental tasks of young children are adequately handled in 
such stories as Rosa-too-Little, Two Is a Team, and Smallest Boy 
in the Class. Pearl Buck in her The Big Wave shows how Jiya, 
orphaned by a tidal wave which destroyed his fishing village, 
returns and learns to live with his fear. In Claire Bishop’s All 
Alone, we see how two boys and their elders in the French Alps 
learn that there is a better way of life than “each man for him- 
self.” Twelve-year old Miguel living on a sheep ranch near Taos, 
New Mexico wants to be considered adult enough to accompany 
his father and uncles when the herd is driven to summer pasture 
in And Now Miguel. If young people can be made to see that 
the growing-up problems that arise are not great crises, but re- 
adjustments within their own sense of values, their own loyalties, 
and their own lines of responsibility, we have helped them toward 
making of themselves the very best human beings they can 
become. 

I am sure that by this time many of you have questioned the 
emphasis of my presentation, and have wondered (and rightly 
so) where in this program of literature for the elementary school 
will be found those many hundreds of fine books for children 
which do not fit into these categories. 

Children in school must learn to love to read and to enjoy 
reading for its own sake as entertainment. Our modern world 
with its increased tensions is in greater need than ever before 
of the safety value of laughter. Laughter dissolves tensions. The 
literature of humor and nonsense has a therapeutic value we can- 
not overlook today. It is our responsibility to help the child dis- 
cover books which provide him with an inner playground of 
wholesome delight to which he can escape either alone or with 
his classmates when he needs a change. 

Winnie-the-Pooh, Mary Poppins, Homer Price, The Peterkin 
Papers, Mr. Popper’s Penguins, Ben and Me, Tom Sawyer, The 
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Moffets and the hilarious stories of Dr. Seuss are such books, and 
their popularity among children and their teachers are vouched 
for by their abundance upon our library shelves and the dilapi- 
dated condition in which most of them are found. These books 
are quickly discovered and just as quickly do they pass from 
hand to hand. The alert teacher knows them and uses them con- 
stantly in her daily reading to the children. Nothing can estab- 
lish quicker rapport between teacher and children than a whole- 
hearted sharing of a good humorous tale such a one as Homer 
Price and the Doughnuts or one of the Paul Bunyan tall tales. 
I appreciate highly the contribution these books make to our 
daily living and use them constantly in my own classes. But these 
books do not need to be brought to your attention, you know of 
their existence, and so do your children. 


In my discussion, I have also by-passed the many exciting 
tales of adventure, such as Rankin’s Daughter of the Mountains, 
Sperry’s Call It Courage, McSwiggan’s Snow Treasure, or the 
books of Stephen Meader or Howard Pease. Also popular are the 
adventure stories which are told against a background of history, 
such as Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain, Edmonds’ Matchlock 
Gun, Gray’s Adam of the Road, or Carry On, Mr. Bowditch! our 
latest Newberry Medal book. Some of our best writing is being 
done in this area and our children are fortunate indeed, to have 
such dramatic tales told them in such readable and stimulating 
styles. When we think of historical fiction, its companion, biogra- 
phy, immediately suggests itself because of the tremendous 
strides which have been made in bringing to children the life 
stories of famous men and women and in presenting their biogra- 
phies in a fictionalized form that makes them exciting reading. 


My purpose today, was to use the theme of our conference 
and show how through the selection of the right titles we can 
implement it in our elementary school curriculum. If the young 
child of today is to enjoy “the right to make out of himself the 
very best human being that he can,” we as his teachers must 
teach him to know himself and to understand how he is in- 
fluenced by the people and conditions which surround him. When 
he has learned to recognize and understand these influences, then 
he is ready to make of himself the best human being that he is 
capable of becoming. Experience will give him this knowledge, 
but because his face-to-face contacts are limited, he is often 
denied the opportunity to identify himself with persons and 
situations that would help him develop the necessary under- 
standings. Books thus become the substitutes for real life experi- 
ences, and his literature teacher is the logical and often only 
available person who will lead him to them. 
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1957 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HOTEL SYRACUSE MAY 17-18 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Something old, something new; 
Something borrowed, something blue. 

Lest you think we have confused our spring convention with a spring 
wedding, let us hasten to explain. 

The something old is our old friend the City of Syracuse, to which we 
return this year for our conference. Much as we enjoyed Buffalo last year, 
it will be good to meet again the many friends we have in the City of 
Syracuse. 

Something new is our new May (17-18) date, in place of our usual 
April meeting. We are hoping that the April showers we have sometimes 
encountered at previous conferences will be replaced by May flowers, 
brightening your way to the conference. 

Something borrowed, something blue are symbols of our main speakers. 
We have borrowed two blue bloods who are equally at home on the local 
scene and in the international arena; in the halls of academe and the 
broadcasting studios of the radio and television world. Both speakers will 
develop the theme of this year’s conference, which highlights the vital need 
of today’s world for men whose high ideals and moral courage are com- 
municated to others through effective language power. Dr. George N. Shuster, 
Friday evening’s keynoter, has entitled his address, “In the Breast of Every 
Man.” Dr. Houston Peterson, our luncheon speaker, has chosen as his title 
the exact words of our theme: “Language—Mirror of the Man.” 

Lest you think us unduly serious this year, we should tell you that both 
our speakers are delightfully witty. You will be inspired, we hope, but you 
will also be refreshed with that best of tonics—a hearty laugh in the 
company of good friends. 

Join us, won’t you, and be relaxed, renewed and repaid. 


The Program Committee: 
Maty Paddock Earl Harlan 
James Lanz Rosemary Wagner, Chairman 


CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER: former Chairman of the Department of English at Notre Dame 
University and editor of Commonweal, he has been president of Hunter College since 1940. 
His books include The English Ode from Milton to Keats, International Cooperation and the 
Peace, Religion Behind the Iron Curtain, and In Silence I Speak. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to national magazines and to the book review sections of the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune. He has appeared frequently on radio programs, including Invita- 
tion to Learning, Town Hall Meeting of the Air, and the University of Chicago Round 
Table. He has been an American delegate to international UNESCO conferences, chairman 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, and a consultant to the Ford 
Foundation. He is a director of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, the Institute 
of International Education, and World University Service. 


HOUSTON PETERSON: Professor of Philosophy at Rutgers University, he was formerly 
director of the Cooper Union Forum and has been a leader in adult education for many 
years as a lecturer and radio and television speaker. He is author of Huxley: Prophet of 
Science, The Melody of Chaos, and The Lonely Debate; editor of The Book of Sonnet 
te ga Great Teachers, Poet to Poet, Great Essays, and A Treasury of the World’s Great 
Speeches. 
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1957 Keynoter 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
President, Hunter College 





Luncheon Speaker 


HOUSTON PETERSON 
Professor of Philosophy | 
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The New York State English Cou 


FRIDAY, MAY 17, SATURDAY, MAY 18 








Conference Theme: Language—Mirror of the Man 


a 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 


10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors 
3:00 p.m.-8 :30 p.m.—Registration 
4:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m.—Exhibits of Publishers 
4:15 p.m.-5:00 p.m.—Annual Business Meeting 


8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 


Greetings from the State Education Department: Carl J. Freudenreich, 
Supervisor of English Education 

Terminal Report of Committee on Evaluation of the English Regents 
Examinations: Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean and Professor of English, 
Washington Square College of Arts and Sciences, New York Uni- 
versity, Chairman 

Address—In the Breast of Every Man: George N. Shuster, President 
of Hunter College, New York City 


s & & 


SATURDAY, MAY 18 | 


7:45 a.m.—Promotion Breakfast y 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m.—FOUR PANELS ORGANIZED By LEVELS 


1. (Elementary) Written Expression in the Elementary School 
Chairman: Maty M. Paddock, Reading Coordinator, West Seneca 
Central Schools 
2. (Junior High School) A Program in Literature That Meets the 


Needs of Adolescents 
Chairman: Harry Spencer, Director of Instruction, Central High 


School District No. 2, Floral Park, L. I. 
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3. 


4. 


(Senior High School) The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School 

Chairman: Joseph Mersand, Chairman, English Department, Ja- 
maica High School 


(College) The Theme of the Quest in Mark Twain, Conrad, Haw- 
thorne, and J. D. Salinger 

Chairman: Van Akin Burd, Professor of English, State University 
Teachers College, Cortland 


10:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m.—Browsing Hour (Visit Exhibitors’ Booths) 
Work Sessions of participants in the 11:00 am. series of panels in 
rooms assigned to those panels, if chairmen wish to arrange such meet- 
ings with their groups 


11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—SEVEN PANELS ORGANIZED By ToPICs 


1. 


Evaluating Growth in the English Language Arts 
Chairman: Carl J. Freudenreich, Supervisor of English Education, 
State Education Department, Albany 


. Interpreting the English Language Arts Program to Parents and 


Public 
Chairman: Mary Mosher, Elementary Supervisor, Kenmore Public 
Schools 


. Understanding the Inter-Relationship of Language Growth and 


Personal-Social Development 
Chairman: Margaret Starkey, Professor of English, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York City 


. Providing for the Extremes in a Heterogeneous Class 


Chairman: Herman Baptiste, English Department, Peekskill High 
School, Peekskill 


. Exploring Practices and Problems in Teacher Training: the Student 


Teacher—the New Teacher—the Experienced Teacher 
Chairman: Hans Gottschalk, State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo 


. Meeting the Needs of Today’s Readers 


Chairman: Irene Heacock, Reading Consultant, Buffalo Public 
Schools 


. Planning Student Experiences in Poetry 


Chairman: Richard Decker, Chairman, English Department, Mont 
Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


1:00 p. m.—Luncheon Session 
Address: Language—Mirror of the Man 
Houston Peterson, Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University 
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1957 NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL WORKSHOP 
ON 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


co-sponsored by the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Practical methods for improving the quality of student writing will 
receive special emphasis at this year’s NYSEC English Language Arts 
Workshop to be held on the Cornell University campus from July 8 to 12. 


Outstanding authorities in the field of English will speak at each 
session and serve as consultants for the discussion and work sessions. Cur- 
riculum materials from various parts of the country will be available to 
participants. 

General areas to be considered in the ten sessions of the workshop are 
tentatively listed as: The Reading Program (Monday), Improving Student 
Writing (Tuesday), Linguistics and the English Program (Wednesday), 
The Literature Program (Thursday), Curriculum Development and Super- 
vision (Friday). Where necessary, sessions may be split to accommodate 
the special needs of participants. 

Opportunity for observing a reading program (for adults, and for 
juniors and seniors who are going to college) under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Pauk, Director of the Reading Program at Cornell, will be given 
each day. (See p. 5 for Staff and Consultants.) 

Participants will be able to earn two credits for the intensive 30 hour 
program. Arrangements may be made for obtaining in-service or certifica- 
tion credit, if desired. Those not desiring credit may audit the course. 

Since the size of the workshop must be limited, members are urged to 
use the blank below to pre-register. Further information about the workshop 
may be obtained by writing Mrs. Patricia Pierce (215 Fall Creek Drive, 
Ithaca, New York), chairman of local arrangements and reservations. 


Rooms available in Cornell University dormitories at $3.00 daily, 
single; $2.50 double; excellent dining facilities. 


Registration Fee: $25.00. To reserve a place in the Workshop and to 
insure a dormitory reservation, send $4.00 to Mrs. Patricia Pierce, 215 
Fall Creek Drive, Ithaca, New York, with the blank below. This payment 
will be credited toward your registration fee. 


1957 Summer Workshop for Teachers of The Language Arts 
REGISTRATION BLANK 











IID: siscltsisiissnilieidtntce enwlinnissictnsiitinnaaddahiaonnneaeian , 
SII: scalps einsinetieaaheaneaaiinsihintinekdannneninenmenes 
iii ntti at achncaablanactinaninsaiiants Level Taught ..................-..--- 
Check here, for dormitory reservation [] 

Check kind of Credit desired: In-Service [] Certificating [] 
Amount inclosed $.............. Graduate [] Auditor CT 
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LIGHTENING THE LOAD: EFFECTIVE PREPARATION FOR WRITING 
Isabel Jarvis* 


If we were to take a poll asking the English teachers in this 
room which of their innumerable tasks is the most disagreeable, 
I imagine a good number would mention correcting papers. This 
Sisyphean chore is disturbing because we resent its interfering 
too much with our normal routine of daily living. Yet if we were 
relieved of it, we would soon discover that we were deprived of 
a valuable measure. How else can we be certain of the degree of 
improvement that a pupil has made in using his language? What 
better proof do we have that we’re succeeding in conveying the 
idea to our pupils that English is a communicative tool? Both of 
these questions point to the fact that pupil writing is the product 
of our teaching. 


Basing our reasoning on this assumption, we may infer that 
the more carefully we plan our teaching, the better will the pupil 
writing be; so that grading this work can become tolerable, even 
satisfying. Of course, we know that we teach writing only 
through writing, not by discussing it, and that we do not neces- 
sarily ease our paper load by reducing the number of written as- 
signments. We do ourselves a greater service in solving this 
problem by keeping in mind certain goals and certain steps and 
then preparing our teaching material specifically in the light of 
these. I realize that under pressure of mistakenly trying to cover 
too much material in the English course we often assign a com- 
position vaguely and hastily for the next day. Consider to what 
extent we’ve explained the purpose of this particular writing. 
Why should the pupil want to write on this topic? Does he know 
what we expect of him, or do we know what we expect? Have 
we stressed or taught one or two technical points which should 
be incorporated in this new attempt? And what about the ob- 
stacles involved in the writing? Have we foreseen them and ex- 
plained them satisfactorily? Have we considered the time the 
pupil must spend on this theme to write it effectively? Are we 
available for some personal guidance? Is the pupil aware of the 
criteria we use in grading the paper? 


Undeniably, clear-cut ideas and standards about writing help 
us and our class when we prepare for writing. For instance, we 
can attain better content if we ourselves first recognize the value 





*Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady. A talk given at our 1956 Conference. 
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of an assignment and then discuss it with our pupils. The sooner 
we instill in these young people a sense of responsibility about 
writing clearly, the more quickly will we reach the standards set 
up for the course by the class. “This is more easily said than 
done,” you say. I agree, but with reservation because I believe 
that much purposeful and meaningful practice and constant 
repetition of goals, ideas, and technics do work. 


The problem of instilling a sense of responsibility about 
writing clearly and directly is not an easy one. It is difficult 
enough to arouse in pupils a desire to express themselves, much 
less to feel a sense of responsibility about writing. To reach these 
ends, we might try analyzing with them the why of writing. 
Why do any of us write? To explain ourselves to others, indi- 
rectly to ourselves too; to describe what or whom we have seen; 
to explain ideas or procedures or to inform; to entertain; to per- 
suade or to argue; to evaluate what we have read, seen, heard, or 
done. 


The second phase of motivation involves choice of topics. 
As many of us assume that familiarity with subject matter is 
conducive to ease in writing, we suggest to our class at least three 
or four limited topics or point out how to limit the topics sug- 
gested, all reflecting the general interests of our pupils. Yet you 
and I know how dull these compositions can turn out to be. Just 
as the art teacher turns to the work of craftsmen in pointing out 
how they lift the ordinary above itself, we too might try similar 
methods, making available to our pupils in mimeographed form 
or on the blackboard excerpts from such craftsmen as Mark 
Twain, Betty MacDonald, and John Steinbeck. In searching for 
sample material, we shouldn’t forget to pull out some of those 
outstanding compositions from our previous classes or perhaps 
slip in one of our own attempts at writing. We can guide our 
pupils to see in these patterns the use of detail, sentence variety, 
use of figurative language, or methods of expressing humor and 
understatement. To prevent confusion in the pupils’ minds, we 
should not at one time point out too many different aspects of 
writing. We can achieve more surely by progressing a step at a 
time, urging the young writers to concentrate on that particular 
phase. Generally, one assignment involving a problem is in- 
sufficient; two or three assignments stressing point of view in 
a composition, for example, can better implant that particular 
idea. 


Although much of the composition work is based on pupils’ 
interests, we should not restrict their thinking to their own en- 
vironment. I like to experiment by bringing to class reading and 
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ideas that intrigue me, such as a quotation from Albert 
Schweitzer or an editorial from the Saturday Review or 
a letter to the editor printed in our local newspaper. We have 
had some lively discussions from these sources, and I’ve had to 
set aside some class time to permit pupils to do further research. 


I believe that pupils should do some of the composition work 
in the classroom. This arrangement gives me an exceptionally 
good opportunity to direct their efforts and provides them with 
some time to think problems through. Paradoxically, we com- 
plain about our crowded day, yet we often forget that pupils, too, 
have many demands on their time. For this reason, I try to as- 
sign work a few days in advance if it involves more than half 
an hour’s preparation. This interval can be useful in guiding, 
steering, and moving the work along. We can speak about the 
obstacles involved ; we can check outlines, notes, and first drafts. 
You may protest that this procedure is time-consuming. Not 
necessarily, if it is planned and organized, but the results will be 
especially satisfying. 


We can further help ourselves ease the job of correcting 
papers by foreseeing and forestalling errors which our pupils 
may make. Whether these involve the proper use of its or the 
agreement of subject and predicate or the use of exact words or 
a good beginning sentence or an understanding of transitional 
words, we teachers should decide on one point only and drill on 
it until tests show us that the class has mastered it. We can 
assign short creative sentences, dictate work, call attention to 
the spelling of a few common words, use the blackboard for 
comparison of pupils’ awkward sentences and more desirable 
constructions, use visual aids, drill orally to establish usage 
habits. The methods are endless. Ideas on how to drill on 
specific points and how to incorporate technics gradually into 
activity units abound in professional books and magazines. The 
underlying principle behind these suggestions regarding pre- 
vision of errors stresses the study and drill by one special writing 
problem at a time until mastery is gained. During this study, 
the suggestions indicate, pupils should be responsible for using 
correctly practices and technics previously learned. The instruc- 
tor can at the same time do some oblique teaching, touching 
lightly on some future problem. This drill can be done with a 
whole class, if all need the work, or with individuals during a 
writing laboratory period or a workshop setup. Individual work, 
however, will give our more capable and talented pupils a chance 
to progress more rapidly, leading to the refinements of writing. 
It is at this stage of teaching, with its drill and concentration on 
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one phase of work, that we can slowly but definitely establish 
habits of good practices and technics of writing. 


Despite our carefully planned teaching, we may still have 
to use the red pencil more than we'd like to if we fail to inculcate 
upon our pupils one habit of self-judgment; by this, I mean 
proofreading work before others read it. We have to provide 
time at the beginning of the course to direct them. At first we 
may guide them to check for spelling alone or for certain kinds 
of punctuation stressed in the assignment, gradually building 
certain criteria of writing which all must have for their papers. 
Some teachers refuse to accept any themes which pupils have not 
proofread. A check list can aid to establish this habit. It can be 
a list compiled on the blackboard during the year as we teach 
various phases of writing. Some teachers have made more 
permanent copies on a ditto machine; some schools issue style 
sheets to all pupils. Commercial charts are also available: the 
Ideaform, which is a theme paper prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Individual Composition 
Chart, an envelope folder sold by the Saga Press. The purpose 
of these charts, teacher-made or commercial, is to remind the 
pupils of the component parts of a composition, to make them 
more keenly aware of the standards used to judge their written 
thoughts, and to inspire them to improve upon their past work. 


There is one other tool which we can use effectively in pre- 
paring for the next assignment and that is the corrected paper 
itself. If a pupil discards his and our handiwork without more 
than a glance at the earned mark, we can be certain that our 
paper work will become more discouraging. Instead, we should 
require the pupil to keep his paper on file so that we can spend 
time—in personal conference, if at all pessible—discussing ways 
of improving the work. We should insist upon revision or re- 
writing, if necessary, and recalling the rules behind the technical 
errors. 


Of course, there is also the problem of marking the paper it- 
self. I would suggest your re-examining the four marking tech- 
niques which William Dusel has included in his report reprinted 
in the last issue of the English Record. He stresses the effective- 
of positive and thought-provoking comments on a pupil’s cor- 
rected composition. 


In general, the more time we spend on teaching specific as- 
pects of composition, the less time will be spent on correcting 
errors. We must not, however, be too ambitious about the results 
of our teaching. We must be patient and build slowly, setting up 
a few standards for all our pupils. 
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WILL THE CRITICAL APPROACH SATISFY OUR AIMS? 
Karl Kiralis* 


In his recent book, Critical Approaches to Literature, David 
Daiches finds it necessary to state what many of us would con- 
sider a truism when he says that “There is no single ‘right’ 
method of handling literary problems, no single approach to 
works of literary art that will yield all the significant truths 
about them.” This being true, imagine the futility of trying to 
argue for a single approach to literature for teaching purposes. 
If we cannot agree on even a single approach to literature it- 
self, how can we possibly be in accord on how to present litera- 
ture to an infinite variety of students? Obviously we are forced 
to argue only for a method that works best in most cases. Un- 
fortunately it may be that our personal critical theory may suffer 
for the teaching critical method that we must adopt for the sake 
of our students. That is, I may be a firm believer in the history 
of ideas or in the archetypal patterns reflected in literature, but 
soon find that my students are far from ready for either ap- 
proach. What then is the best or the most practical and efficient 
way ? Still I must hedge and agree with Daiches again: 

Whatever enables a reader to see further into the manifold 
life of a literary work is effective criticism (and teaching). There 
are some who can be brought to enter into the rich vitality 
of a work more effectively by having it read aloud slowly 
with proper phrasing and emphasis, than by the most careful 
analysis of its structure. Art is meant to be experienced, and in 
the last analysis the function of criticism (and teaching) is to 
assist that experience. 

I come to my point when I argue that implicit in Daiches’ 
statement is the understanding that the work of literature must 
be concentrated upon for itself—not as a document, nor a bit of 
biography, nor part of a case history, nor a stage in the history 
of ideas. Of course if history, biography, or psychology are use- 
ful in elucidating the work of literature, they should be used— 
but always the work of literature should come first. The danger 
obviously of the approach by means of the history of ideas is 
that the history of ideas rather than literature becomes the 
thing—similarly with the psychological, historical, sociological, 
or symbolic approaches. It is manifestly clear that we cannot 
do justice to the history of ideas, psychology, history, sociology, 
or symbolism by means of literature alone, but we can and 
should use any or all of these when necessary or desirable in 
clarifying the focus upon a literary work for itself. 





*St. Lawrence University. A talk given at our 1956 Conference. 

(1) I am fully aware that much of my paper is a restatement of what many will also con- 
sider truisms, but unfortunately in view of the domination of the survey course in the 
colleges of the middle Atlantic states, there are apparently many who strongly disagree. 
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This reading of literature for its own sake is often mis- 
understood. In the March Atlantic, Archibald MacLeish quotes 
a prominent friend who, though he discounts the teaching of 
“poets and not poetry” in the Homer-to-MacLeish sort of thing, 
also seems to think that our present tendency to look at a work 
of literature as an artistic unit prevents considering the meaning 
of a poem; moreover “those constructions of the meaning of life 
get lost.” Such an attitude reflects a lack of knowledge of those, 
such as Brooks, Purser, and Warren for example, who read 
and teach the poem, or for that matter any literary work both 
short and long, as an artistic unit, fully realizing that the artistry 
is the means to the end—the end being the meaning of the poem 
and therefore its relationship to life. To cite just one instance, 
these critics and teachers arrive at the meaning of Marvell’s 
“To His Coy Mistress” by a very careful look at the artistic 
means to the end—the means being the way of making the end 
significant, enjoyable, and memorable. 


To teach literature as literature it is nearly impossible to 
avoid relating literature with life. Literature cannot be taught 
in a vacuum, though perhaps it can be criticized in one. 
MacLeish sums this up when he says in “Why Do We Teach 
Poetry?” that the alternative to combat the age of abstraction 
that science has brought upon us is “the poem as itself, the poem 
as a poem, the poem as a work of art, which is to say the poem 
in the context in which alone the work of art exists: the con- 
text of the world, of the man and of the thing, of the infinite 
relationship which is our lives.” Robert Frost too has given us 
not just the end of the golden string but at least half the ball 
when he says, “If poetry isn’t understanding all, the whole world, 
then it isn’t worth anything.” 

This is a lengthy preface, but it must be made clear that 
the teacher of literature as literature is not avoiding meaning 
and the relationship of literature to life. 


To save time and distance, I somewhat shift my tack to get 
at the practical matters of teaching the introductory course in lit- 
erature. One of our major problems is lack of time. This lack of 
time in itself seems to me to preclude any genuine attempt at a 
survey course, which consequently so often turns into condensed 
history and lengthy anecdote. The acute danger of substituting a 
concern with chronology or history for a concern with literature 
is also at the basis of my own fear of even the modified survey 
course. The danger, of course, of the attempt to teach literature 
for itself is that too little of the world’s body of literature can be 
read—since the method necessitates that much time be spent on 
individual works to make them clear as artistic units that relate to 
life. If one can get through ‘“‘To His Coy Mistress” in a period, he 
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is lucky. If the full method and meaning of “The Lamb” and the 
“Tiger” can be made clear in less than a period, I would like to 
meet the man who could do it. To say simply that one is about 
good and the other evil is an evasion that is practically dishonest, 
but in the survey it is often necessary to teach these poems that 
simply for the sake of time. By the same token it is possible to 
teach a novel like The Great Gatsby in a period by simply ex- 
pounding on the picture of the 20’s that it so well presents, but I 
find it difficult to show even the interrelationships of the first 
three chapters in a single period. To supervise a fair debate over 
the desirability of the purely rational Houyhnhnm society takes a 
period; to discuss the change in the character of Gulliver takes 
longer. A period can be about enough time for two of Donne’s 
lyrics or two of Shakespeare’s sonnets, but a major play by 
Shakespeare takes me two weeks. Of course it is possible to lec- 
ture and touch on the salient points of any of these examples, 
which obviously could be multiplied at least a hundred-fold, in 
a period, but actual teaching to’ make sure that the students 
genuinely understand what the work of literature is about and 
how it manages to achieve its effect takes time. That quantity 
of reading should be sacrificed to quality of learning, I am con- 
vinced from having taught in three different places in at least 
as many approaches. Of course, I have assumed that the number 
in the class by no means exceeds thirty, though twenty is closer 
to an ideal number. 

My latest experience is indicative. It so happens that I 
am the only teacher at St. Lawrence University of the Brooks, 
Warren, Purser text, An Approach to Literature. The other 
introductory courses are either of the traditional or modified 
survey or types in an approximately chronological order. I have 
used the text despite its shortcomings—the two worst being a 
bias toward irony and paradox that most students do not notice 
unless it is pointed out to them and a plethora of questions that 
discourages many students, though not the best ones—because 
it forces or at least encourages the student to concentrate on 
‘tthe literary work both in and out of class. I am certain that 
there are many other texts (now that the revolution is nearly 
over) that do the same thing, and perhaps with a different bias 
that most students also will not notice until it is pointed out. 
Since I am alone in its use, however, each year I ask for frank 
appraisals of the text and the approach it employs. Here are 
some of the responses which bear on the subject of this panel. 
Some members of the class reported that they had acquired an 
automatic, violent dislike of poetry in high school because they 
had been exposed to too much of it too fast. Now that they had 
a much better idea of what poetry is and what it can do, these 
students ventured to say that since this dislike of poetry was 
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rather general among them all perhaps the survey approach of 
the high schools was at least partially to blame. I must confess 
that none of these students is now a confirmed addict to poetry, 
but at east they are no longer among those who sneer. The rub 
now, according to them, is that even a short poem takes an 
hour of study before one really knows much about it. But don’t 
you tire of picking at these poems, essays, plays, novels, dis- 
secting them to see their form, content, method, and effect? The 
surprising and gratifying response was: how else can we find out 
what a poem or play is? I suggested that the survey approach 
in high schools had as its purpose to acquaint them with various 
writers and periods in the hope that one writer or period might 
appeal enough to invite them to read further and also to give 
them at least a sense of the development of English literature. 
The responses were of two kinds: one, that things whizzed by 
so fast that they had no conception of the periods and little idea 
of any development or of any single author, and two, that much 
of what they were exposed to in English they got much more 
fully in a history course. I then asked that very basic question, 
do you think that this approach will make you want to read 
more later? The student, sometimes the only realist among us, 
quickly made clear that really the type of course makes little 
difference—there are some who like to read and some who do 
not, and no teacher or type of course will have any appreciable 
effect. But, the student adds, at least if we do go on reading we 
will know what we do read and why it is good or bad or both. 
Another advantage mentioned in favor of the slow approach 
was that it gave the students a chance to air their own opinions 
and interpretations of literary works—a chance that they vehe- 
mently claimed was denied them by the rapid survey where it 
behooved them to parrot the instructor. That the student is inter- 
ested enough in a work of literature to have an opinion that he 
can support, let alone a detailed interpretation, is a hopeful sign 
for the method. To me the most satisfactory response occurred 
after class. A married student who had spent several years be- 
fore college in the regular army and had no desire to do any 
worthwhile reading during this time told me that he had bought 
the wrong books for my course and that he originally had fully 
intended to get his money back for them in their return. He ad- 
mitted that he was weak in English (and still is) and con- 
sequently thought he hated it, but now that he has learned to 
read for pleasure and instruction, he plans to read these “wrong 
books,” including The Odyssey, Sophocles’ Antigone, Hamlet, and 
Gulliver's Travels. I have no illusion that the close approach has 
made a lost soul into an English major, but I do feel that I have 
made a convert to reading and equally important to reading care- 
fully, surely, and pleasurably. 
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TEACHING LISTENING TO TODAY’S CHILDREN 
Sister M. Florentine, S.S.J.* 


Let us look and listen to today’s children—to what we might 
see and hear in a modern elementary school. As a Supervisor in 
the elementary school these are scenes familiar to me. 


The curtain rises and the kindergarten children are march- 
ing around the room doing whatever the rhythm record tells 
them. Now most children are skipping. 


The first graders are seated comfortably in a semicircle on 
the floor listening to John tell about his turtle that he brought to 
school. On the blackboard are names of other children printed in 
their own hand under the title “I Have Something to Tell.’”’ These 
children seem to enjoy sharing their experiences. 


It’s Spring and the second grade class and their teacher are 
taking a walk through the park and listening to all the sounds 
of nature and sounds around the town. They are going to record 
all the sounds they hear. These children never realized that 
sounds are fun to listen to and that they make you think of 
other things. 


Yes, a girl and boy are conversing on play telephones and 
the other third graders are waiting to tell what they liked about 
this conversation. Two more children are anxious to practice 
and try to improve this telephone conversation. 


You will now hear “audience reading” in the next class, 
Grade 4. Six children are seated in front of the classroom. Each 
child has prepared a story he or she chose. In preparing these 
stories, some children wished to read only a funny part of their 
story. Other children read descriptive passages and another child 
felt that his entire story must be read to be really enjoyed. The 
class participation can be awakening as we hear the good 
listeners tell why they enjoyed certain stories that were read. 
New vocabulary words are added to a list of words on the black- 
board. Meanings are discussed. The next six children are anxious 
to choose their stories for their next listening period so that they 
too will be well prepared and give pleasure to the class. 


The fifth graders are a lively bunch but good listeners and 
love doing Stevenson’s poem, “The Wind,” in choric speech. The 
dark voices always come in right on time with the refrain, “O 
wind, that sings so loud a song!” 


The tape recorder is being overworked in the sixth grade. 
A child is listening to his own recorded voice, learning what kind 
friends and classmates would never tell him, comparing this 


*Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo. 
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record with previous voice recordings, smiling with joy at hear- 
ing the improvement shown. Each child is analyzing his own 
voice and comments are given by the group on how to improve 
his speech. 

The seventh graders are discussing their home assignment— 
all watched The Perfect Tribute on television. What was gained 
from this beautiful story? They are also going to write their ap- 
preciation on paper. 

Having finished watching the film of The Man Without a 
Country, the eighth graders are now suggesting what they 
noticed was different in the film and in the book story and which 
impressed patriotism more. This discussion would and could con- 
tinue for some time but the curtain closes. These are just some of 
the learning situations in listening. Fortunately, listening can be 
taught. 


“There is more to listening, however, than the recognition of 
sounds and words; it is also a process of thinking, by which the 
things heard are analyzed and related, classified and judged. The 
art of listening must be developed as the art of thinking and the 
child must be guided to draw the greatest value from what he 
hears.’”! This is where we teachers come into the picture. 


How are we going to make better listeners for better living? 
Here are some suggestions: 

1. We ourselves must become better listeners. We should 
listen to other teachers, give full attention to each child in the 
class, let each child know that he is important, and accept the 
ideas of all the children. 


2. We should provide opportunities for listening. This does 
not mean adding a “listening period” but making listening a 
basic part of various activities. 

3. Children must learn to listen intelligently and with dis- 
crimination. This requires guidance, to make listening active and | 
purposeful. Is the purpose appreciation, response, or analysis? Is 
the child listening for the main thought in a speech, or listening 
for the directions to the post office so that he can tell the class? 

4. Individual differences must be considered in the listening 
program. Some children have home difficulties and are unable 
to throw off worries and anxieties. These children need special 
training in this art. 


5. Evaluation is necessary. How well did the children hear? 
Are their listening habits improving? As they evaluate television 


and radio programs in class, are they cultivating better tastes in 
listening? 





(1) Sister Mary Joan, O. P. and Sister M. Nona, O. P., Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living, Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1944, p. 124. 
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REPORTS OF DISCUSSION GROUPS AT THE 
1956 CONFERENCE 


Group No. 4, “Introductory Course in Literature” 
(Reported by Vincent Freimarck, Harpur College) 


To the question raised in the title of Panel 4, “Do we want to 
create readers, or critics, or both?” all of the three speakers pro- 
vided answers in general agreement with the remark of one of 
them, Mr. Jamison of Rochester, that the aim of the introductory 
course in literature is to produce not readers or critics, but 
critical readers. While insisting on the necessity of presenting 
literature as literature rather than as history or biography or 
something else, the speakers talked largely in terms of the urgen- 
cies of the classroom situation, such as those of limited time and 
the need for flexibility in attempting to persuade the actual stu- 
dent rather than a hypothetical one of the importance of any 
critical approach. 


The Panel 4 consultants offered a variety of observations on 
the title question and on points made by the speakers. Mr. Gott- 
schalk injected a historical note on the fortunes of the intro- 
ductory course, pointing out the great shrinkage in the once 
prevalent survey course in dozens of colleges studied over a fifteen- 
year period. Such a drastic change in so short a period, he cau- 
tioned, should remind college teachers of the need for examining 
the extent of the commitment they make and increase their 
awareness of the detachment they must maintain. 


In an extensive comment, Mr. Grey touched upon (1) the 
role of scholarship in the introductory course, (2) the function of 
literature, and (3) the student. He indicated some of the common 
contradictions: the teacher is not supposed to make scholars of 
his students—and yet he must make some show of doing so; the 
course is supposed to excite young people, to stimulate them to 
explore values—and yet the teacher must not be too “popular,” 
he must be “sound”; and finally the student is assumed to be able 
to respond to form and value, and yet at the same time not to 
know anything. Mr. Grey advocated beginning with the student 
where he is, which is further along than many teachers think he 
is. The student has some symbolic sophistication through ac- 
quaintance with such media as TV and the movies, which too 
often draw the academic sneer. Why not capitalize on this sophis- 
tication by starting with a modern work, which the student rec- 
ognizes as belonging to his own world? Why not present tragedy 
by first reading Death of a Salesman and exploring the key 
symbols in it, and then studying Oedipus, going on to consider 
what the symbols say about the cultural values? An approach like 
this might be a step toward resolving some of the contradictions 
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and offer the teacher his best opportunity to assist his students in 
their constant effort to “get life into form.” 


Mr. Samuels prefaced his remarks with the skeptical query, 
“All this and composition too?’ Unless a two- year sequence is 
required, is there not the danger of slighting composition because 
of the demands of the formal study of literature and the treat- 
ment of strictly literary problems? It is generally assumed that 
in the first-year course the student is getting some practice in the 
varieties of discursive prose, and this service function clearly is 
important. 


In the general discussion which followed the speeches and 
the remarks of the consultants, several questions were raised, 
particularly by high school teachers and college teachers inter- 
ested in achieving a satisfactory relation between the two levels. 
A Garden City teacher said that the emphasis on critical analysis 
in the college had led returning students to complain that they 
had not been properly prepared: they had had literature pre- 
sented to them as a record of experience rather than as art re- 
quiring rigorous formal analysis. Succeeding comment on this 
point ranged from (a) a high school teacher’s observation that 
some college groups are unrealistic in what they believe the high 
school should achieve in English, as when they propose an 
achievement level that would offer no difficulties to the majority 
of college sophomores, to (b) a college teacher’s assurance that 
the “survey of experience” emphasis is proper in the high school 
study of literature, and that there should be nothing disturbing 
in the student’s finding great differences between the demands 
and methods of the two levels in English as well as in other 
subjects. 


Group No. 6, “How to Strengthen Your Reading Program” 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Reported by Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo) 


What is the outstanding characteristic of the retarded 
reader? — 


A pupil’s mental ability is the first consideration. He may be 
reading at grade level or above, but if he is not reading up to the 
level of his potentiality, he may be considered “retarded.” He may 
be reading below his grade level, but if he is achieving at his 
potentiality he is not retarded. 


If the pupil’s mental ability is at grade level, some authori- 
ties consider two years below grade level as retarded. Some, one 
year below as retarded. 

Others think the grade the child is in should be considered in 
estimating retardation. They consider a child in first grade 
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achieving at six months below grade level a retarded reader. 
This matter of determining whether a child is retarded or 


not may easily be the $64,000 question as far as reading teachers 
are concerned. 


x * 1 


Thinking in terms of integration, is there anything that the 
special teacher, such as of music, art and physical education, can 
contribute to the intermediate grades’ reading program? — 


There is a great deal they can do, but they probably wouldn’t 
care to hear about it. 

This has been effectively done in a number of cases that have 
come to my notice. I have seen special teachers use bulletin board 
contributions to good purpose. 

The ingenuity of the individual teachers might well be 
brought into play to use every bit of help at hand to vivify and 
enrich the teaching process. 


* * * 


How can we help a fourteen-year-old retarded reader who is 
not interested in sports, science, mathematics, cars, farming, or 
who has no discoverable interests or hobbies? He says he wants 
to quit school and let his father support him. — 


What does he want to do when he quits? 
He tells me, “I don’t wanta do nuthin’.” 
What does he like to play? 


He doesn’t like any games; he attends none. He shows no 
interest in hobbies, but will watch television occasionally. He 
simply sits. 

We all know boys like this. When you find out what to do 
about him, let us know... . You should have a school psychiatrist 
and refer the boy to him. 


oa “ 


How can a teacher take care of the “Reading Problem” in a 
heterogeneous group? — 


The ideal teacher can work in a heterogeneous class probably 
through the unit method and the differentiated assignment with 
a wide range of ability. 

If your school is a small school, any kind of administrative 
grouping may be beyond your means. But if you are in a larger 
high school, at least here in the East, then you have a curricular 
grouping which is already a type of selection. 
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We have five types of youngsters in our classes: 


1st: We have the retarded reader, the reader who is clearly read- 
ing below his potentiality. I think these students need a spe- 
cial intensive drill period in reading skills, provided they do 
not lack intelligence but need the know-how. Perhaps these 
could be grouped together for more efficient instruction. 


2nd: Then we have the youngsters who achieve poorly because of 
maladjustment, because of home background and faulty 
emotional patterns. 
These patterns are very difficult for us as school people to 
cope with because the causes cannot be easily removed. Per- 
haps these pupils should be handled by a teacher especially 
trained to meet their particular difficulty. 

3rd: Then we have the youngster who is a slow learner, the 
child whose reading ability is on a par with his potentiality. 
Much of the knowledge he is going to get in life he is going 
to get by other avenues than the printed page. 


I think these three types of pupils should have a special type 
of instruction. 


The average and the superior student also need to be taught 
skills. We should be concerned about the classroom teacher’s abil- 
ity to meet the needs of such pupils who find themselves in a 
heterogeneous classroom, where the differentiated assignment 
can provide challenge to the superior student. The very fact that 
the superior student is in the class may act as a stimulant to the 
student of average ability. 


* * * 


Is there a place in the senior high school for the intensive 
reading of a single work in common in the classroom? — 


There is a place in the high school literature program for 
the teacher to read a single work in common with all the students 
— possibly a novel. Adjustment to individual differences is the 
problem. 


For some of the youngsters, you are telling them the story as 
much as you are having them read it. You are using recordings 
and films; you may be using the “adapted classics’; in other 
words, you may be reading the same story but using several ver- 
sions of it at the same time. 


There are occasions when this can be done during the year, 
but the emphasis today is on wide reading, on a greater variety 
of reading in preference to the more intensive reading in common 
that we used to do. 
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Is there a place for a reading consultant at the senior high 
school level ?— 


There are high schools in New York State that do employ a 
reading consultant at the high school level and for whom special 
classes are created. They do not go through the whole four years. 
Often a class is created for students at the 9th grade level. These 
pupils are considered retarded students inasmuch as they are 
reading two years or so below their potentiality. Then, too, there 
are classes at the 12th grade level for students who are college 
bound. 

As part of the “Developmental Reading Program” at the 
senior high school level it is almost always an English teacher 
who works as a reading consultant with teachers in other content 
fields. This teacher spends a good deal of time developing what I 
have mentioned as the will and the skill to teach reading. 


Group No. 7, “Teacher and Supervisor—a Team” 
(Reported by Mary Graham Smith, North High School, Valley Stream) 


The aim of supervision is to improve instruction. Working 
from this premise the panel concerned itself with the myriad 
ramifications involved in this statement. These included: the 
function and qualifications of the supervisor, the role of class 
visitation in supervisory work, teacher conferences, the place of 
rating, the role of the supervisor in teacher orientation. 


It was generally agreed that the supervisor must be a leader 
and coordinator of activities rather than a “snoopervisor.” His is 
a role of supporting, sharing and assisting rather than directing. 
His “authority” should be used to promote growth rather than 
conformity for his main function is to improve the learning situa- 
tion for students and to release the full potential of all teachers: 
the eager, the reluctant, the experienced, the inexperienced. 


The role thus defined, it follows that the background of the 
supervisor or chairman must be as broad and intensive as that of 
the members of the group he is attempting to assist. He must 
have complete and thorough knowledge of his subject, the pro- 
fessional literature which pertains to his subject, the value of 
the mechanical devices which are flooding the market at the pres- 
ent time; have patience, tolerance, understanding, and a knowl- 
edge of group dynamics. Instead of adjusting the teacher to 
supervision, supervision must be adjusted to the teacher. It was 
emphasized that ultimately it will be discovered by the serious 
supervisor that the group method of dealing with teachers will 
produce the desired results in evolving courses of instruction, se- 
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lecting materials, developing methods and techniques and setting 
up evaluation criteria. All praise and recognition must be shared 
and a feeling that all are members of a team strengthened. 


Clear communication must exist between teacher and super- 
visor on the mechanics of the supervisory set-up in the school. 
Perhaps no area of discussion requires more time and thought 
than agreement among the members of the team on: 


What we are attempting to do, to whom? To what end? 
It is the responsibility of the supervisor to attempt to clarify 
the ways and means, and to have easily accessible these tools of 
instruction which will aid the teacher in her work in the class- 
room. Identification with the problems by individual group mem- 
bers will lead to the development of leadership within the group. 


If the supreme role of the supervisor is to improve instruc- 
tion, the class visitation should be viewed in this light. Actually, 
whether the visit be on an invitation basis, or a drop-in visit 
with or without notification to the teacher, is of little significance. 
The arrangement to be decided upon in any school situation de- 
pends on the understanding which exists between the teacher and 
the supervisor. Again, supervision is adjusted to the teacher. 
With the inexperienced teacher frequent visits of a participatory 
nature should serve to give the teacher confidence. Frequently, 
with the experienced teacher, the visit can be a “recognition of 
outstanding technique” gesture. 


Probably the most important part of any visitation is the 
post-visitation conference. Many schools use a written report 
form which is worked out with the teacher. In many instances, 
the conference is informal. The teacher is asked to evaluate the 
lesson himself. In all instances, the conference should not be left 
hanging for days, and an attempt should always be made to see 
the lesson in the context of the teacher’s objectives. “Child- 
centering” the conference often adds an informal note to the dis- 
cussion. ; 

Much can be said for and against the part which the super- 
visor plays in rating the teacher. Frequently, rating sets up 
blocks to the real purpose of supervision. If the teacher feels that 
to admit weakness or to ask for aid is considered a negative for 
rating, there cannot be a natural relationship between teacher 
and supervisor. If the supervisor doesn’t rate, who will? Usually, 
it was pointed out, the rating by the supervisor, which is in terms 
of professional growth, works to the advantage of the teacher. 
Certainly, the supervisor has a responsibility to the teacher which 
can show to advantage if the supervisor’s recommendations are 
considered in the evaluation process. 

The role played by the supervisor in the orientation of new 
teachers is a significant one. It is important to give enough but 
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not too much information during the orientation workshop. Ac- 
quainting new people with the various job allocations in the school 
is valuable. Bulletins listing department resources, aid in working 
out lesson plans for the first few weeks and advance information 
on “deadlines” for department and school operations can all be 
valuable to the new teacher. It has been found helpful in some 
areas to ask the first year people to serve on the orientation com- 
mittee for the following year. 

The work of the supervisor himself must be defined in terms 
of the student personnel and the nature of the educational struc- 
ture with which he is concerned. Only then can he devote himself 
to the discovery of the ways and means of improving instruction. 


Group No. 9, “Teaching Listening to Today's Children” 
(Reported by Irving J. Mulde, Emerson Vocational High School, Buffalo) 


The chairman, Miss Gertrude Unser, introduced the topic of 
the panel, pointing out that, in recent years, the complex nature 
of listening in its basic relationship to effective teaching and 
learning has been more clearly recognized than ever before. 
Good teachers of the past have always taught the rudiments of 
listening but not with the conscious emphasis placed upon it 
today. Since so many demands for attention bombard our pupils 
from all sides, it is imperative that the modern teacher learn 
more about the listening factors of the teaching-learning situ- 
ation. 

All three panelists shared and expressed these fundamental 
ideas: 

(1) The skill of listening must be taught directly in a vari- 

ety of ways from the elementary level to the college 
level. 


(2) Pupils must be guided constantly and consistently in 
exploring their own listening problems and in working 
out solutions meaningful to them in terms of their level 
of experience, their attitudes, their goals, and the many 
other factors affecting listening. 

(3) Much helpful professional material on various aspects 
of the listening process is available, but the difficulty 
of evaluating the results of listening still remains. 


Group No. 11, “Teaching TV Addicts to Write” 
(Reported by Doreen Youngs, Henry B. Endicott Junior High School, Endicott) 


Miss Wild opened the discussion by asking Dr. Sherwin how 
we, as teachers, can overcome pressures and find time and motiva- 
tion for creative writing. He answered that we should become 
personally efficient, not daydream over chores, and have specific 
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grading criteria—minimum essentials for each grade level. Indi- 
vidual teachers cannot overcome such limitations as large classes, 
too many classes, too many preparations, excessive clerical work, 
heavy extra-curricular assignments, or numerous committees. 
Martyrdom merely perpetuates educational malpractices. Teach- 
ers working to capacity can do a fine job of teaching writing but 
should guard against discouragement when an impossible teach- 
ing experience has been created that is not his fault. 

Teachers should have alertness and acceptance. A person 
who is already alert and accepting can help himself to preserve 
these qualities by bringing problems to the trained guidance 
counselor or school psychologist. It is often overlooked that the 
guidance resources of a school are potentially as useful to the 
teacher as to the students. Sometimes Teacher needs help. Verbal 
therapy is marvelous. 

Mrs. Mary E. Cober stressed that writing must have a valid 
purpose in the eyes of the child. A letter that is never sent or a 
story or poem without an audience loses its reason for being. It 
is the job of the teacher to provide a background of experience to 
stimulate the child and to make meaningful the work he does. 
Mrs. Cober, well-known author of Tony Beaver, West Virginia, 
gave specific examples of work done in her classes. One time a 
fifth grade studying Louisiana wrote an assembly play on the 
Mardi Gras. Two little girls collaborated on a poem: 


The Big Parade 
In New Orleans there’s a big parade 
With popcorn, peanuts and lemonade. 
The clowns will dance, 
And the horses prance 
And the band will play a serenade. 


Another time a little girl named Blanche wrote in an activity 
period: 
Today is a very nice day 
Sally is writing a play. 
Stephen is writing a mystery 
While Patty is studying history. 
David is trying to think 
Of a story about a mink, 
For today is a very nice day 
And Sally is writing a play! 


Purposes meaningful to children include pleasure in writing 
and the chance to read work to the class. The child gets satisfac- 
tion in achievement and in the appreciation of others. Writing 
becomes meaningful as an outlet for emotional tensions or frus- 
trations. If one can put his feeling on paper, the cause of his 
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distress or unhappiness may not seem so overpowering when he 
shares it with others. The desire for something, as information or 
pictures, gives purpose to writing. The need to remember, such as 
notetaking in class or a grocery list, is another purpose with 
meaning. The chance to work together in cooperative writing 
comes in classrooms or school paper work. 

Sometimes purposes spring from unexpected sources. Last 
fall a boy wrote of Columbus: 


Columbus 
There once was a boy who sat all day 
And looked down in the misty bay; 
He watched the ships go back and forth 
But never a word did he say. 
He wondered what it would be like to get 
On a ship and sail away. 


Purpose in writing contributes to self-evaluation. Mrs. 
Cober’s fifth grade wrote to their favorite authors as a Children’s 
Week project. They wanted to write well because they wanted 
authors to think well of them. They listed their own criteria for 
the project on the board and used it as a check: 

Is my letter interesting? 

Is it correctly written? 

Are there any misspelled words? 

Am I careful about my writing (penmanship) ? 

If I were an author, would I enjoy receiving this letter? 


Each child wrote his own letter, proof-read it for errors, 
and when he was satisfied, sent it off to his favorite author. The 
results were gratifying. All but one child received an answer, 
and several children are still corresponding with their authors. 
Many of them complimented the children on their well-written 
letters. 

Autobiographies are also a source of help for both the teach- 
er and the child. 

Sister M. Raphael said we must have children read to be 
aware of good literature. The essence of creativity is origi- 
nality expressed in a form of the child’s own choosing—through 
the dance, through music, through the art medium, or through 
verse and/or story form. The teacher who is guiding the chil- 
dren’s reading and training them in literary appreciation must 
be concerned with: 

1. the development of a desire to read as a leisure time 

occupation 

2. the continuous enrichment of experience 

3. the widening of reading interests 

4. the refinement of tastes. 
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With these as a background and only when the children are 
filled with reading experiences will come the richest harvest of 
creative writing. It is imperative for us to remember that unless 
they have it within themselves, our children cannot give back to 
us or anyone else, no matter how strong the creative urge. 


Material close at hand and easily available to every child is 
the newspaper. Sister Raphael captivated her audience with sug- 
gestions from the sports page to increase vocabulary, develop an 
awareness of vivid verb usage and variety of sentence structure, 
and have almost 100 per cent audience interest. This could be 
used from grade 6 through high school and is a perfect lead-off 
for interest in biographical sketches (after reading the books) on 
famous players, famous plays, etc. For picturesque and active 
phrases she quoted from the previous Thursday’s paper: 

rammed his fourth round tripper 

twirled hitless ball 

lofted a two-run homer 

whacked the pay-off blow 

registered his second victory 

dispensed six passes 

wrapped up the verdict 


Note the variety in these beginnings of sentences: 
The veteran curver 

After a rocky first inning 

The big right-hander 

The league-leading New York Yankees 

In a game before a sparse and chilled crowd. 


When a child gets an idea for a story, get it on tape first- 
hand. This would also apply to any creative dramatization you 
might do as a forerunner to creative writing. The first telling is 
always the best. Then try an assignment such as 

I Hit a Homer! 

The Play That Won the Pennant 

A parody or continuation of Casey at the Bat 


A second suggestion is to use the rotogravure section of a 
newspaper. Discuss interesting pictures, such as 

A hobbyist showing his papier mache masks, or 

A seeing-eye dog being trained to cross a busy intersection. 


Follow this with encyclopedia research and then write a 
paragraph, perhaps using one of these devices: 
a) writing it in first person—making it humorous by poking 
fun at humans. 
b) writing it as biography 
c) putting in some dialogue and characters. 
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A third suggestion is making a story from cartoons. Here 
would be a natural opening for teaching: 

the build up 

the punch line 

word plays, puns. 


One of the most effective ways of teaching appreciation and 
enjoyment of poetry is by choral speaking. Here the children 
learn to feel rhythms, see music in words, see color and excite- 
ment in words and phrases, and get the story in poetry in a most 
painless and enjoyable manner. As they begin to feel, they will 
put thoughts into poetic words. 

Literature will help in crystallizing the pupil’s own thinking 
and problem-solving. The Call of the Wild, by Harold Sherman, 
will bring the problems of an invalid; Willow Hill, by Phyllis 
Whitney, deals with racial intolerance, while A Chance to Belong, 
by Emma Atkins Jacobs, presents the problems of a refugee 
family. 

We, as teachers, must steep ourselves in good literature, 
and then pass that love and enthusiasm on to our children—then 
let them write! write! write! 

Mrs. Edith Holmwood believed that it is possible to capitalize 
on the emotional vitality presented on TV. So many phases of life 
are brought to the young person earlier than he received these 
impressions through reading and certainly more vividly than 
through radio that it is reasonable to expect him to write more 
vividly. This stimulus can be put to work in speech. 

Writing is possibly the greatest of the language skills; yet 
only a small percentage of people write with any skill at all. One 
of the first requisites is the ability to place yourself in the place 
of the reader and then mix, garnish, and serve the paragraph, 
story, play, or poem in such a way as to attract attention. This is 
being done on TV all the time and the young person cannot but 
absorb some of the techniques. 

There is a danger here that the freshness of thought, lack of 
artificiality, and virginity of expression of the young writer will 
die—stillborn—because of the sheer weight of time spent before 
the TV screen. The uniqueness of each person’s feelings and 
thoughts stands in danger of being leveled to a mass experience. 
To offset this, a young person can find assurance for his own prob- 
lems in those on the TV screen. 

TV programs can be used in writing. The first and easiest 
assignment is to write another ending to the play. This will force 
an evaluation of the central idea and encourage a realistic com- 
parison with life as it is. Characterization and dialogue will be 
evaluated. While these are often weak in TV, in life they furnish 
the backbone of reality. 
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The writing of exposition is of great value to a young stu- 
dent. A study of the techniques of news coverage can be of assist- 
ance in learning the value of getting straight to the point, 
covering all the angles, strictly adhering to the truth, and omit- 
ting unnecessary detail or personal opinion. 


There is no royal road to writing. Material must be written 
and rewritten. Too many young people have not mastered the arts 
of sentence structure, spelling, and mere penmanship to allow 
any creativeness to show. Only through hours of reading can a 
feeling for sentences, words, and nuances of thinking be acquired. 


Television is like a candy tap in the home. If the children 
had their way, they would keep it flowing freely. The children’s 
appetite is insatiable. Lassie, The Lone Ranger, Rin Tin Tin, 
Lucy, and The Cisco Kid are dubious esthetically, but they are 
rich in emotional vitality for their youthful receptors. 


In the elementary school today TV could be considered the 
raw material of parables with which to instruct. The most in- 
fluential teacher the world has ever known used parables success- 
fully two thousand years ago in His open-air classrooms on the 
shores of Lake Galilee. 


As children analyze TV as an aid in their own writing, they 
will find that: 
Scripts must get off to a good start. 
The setting must be kept alive throughout the show. 
Dialogue alone must carry the plot. 
Too many characters must not be employed. 
Transitions used to bridge time and space to move from 
one scene to another must come out of carefully developed 
dialogue. 


PPP Pr 


Words and pictures are natural associates. Yet for evaluation 
of TV programs these criteria for judging have been suggested: 
1. Why am I watching the program? 
2. Is the material presented original, possible, and inter- 
esting? 
Is the action real or are the actors and actresses just 
“acting parts” ? 
Why does the program appeal to me? 
Do you think the props and music suitable? 
Do the commercials tie into the program? 
Does the program fulfill its purpose? 
Do the actors speak distinctly? 
Do you actually “live” the experiences? 
Does the program improve one’s listening and speaking 
ability ? 
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Mrs. Holmwood closed by saying, “Whether we like it or not, 
our students are TV addicts and they will continue to be. Our 
role demands that we recognize the fact that some TV is good, 
and that it can be much better—but only if we do something 
about it. The teacher’s role is to mediate between the two, and by 
so doing create discriminative viewers of TV.” 

Miss Shelmadine stated that other language experiences 
serve to motivate written expression. Boys and girls really want 
to write. A good teacher uses a “limbering up” exercise with her 
group. Some children actually like to talk about themselves if you 
ask, “What did you do when you were very young?” Some do not 
like to remember. Many live vicariously. Often the poorer ones do 
a better job if we, as teachers, do not criticize too much. 

There is nothing mystical about creative writing. It can be 
taught and it can be induced. Assigned topics often become a 
crutch. We should let children have a free range. 

She enumerated these techniques for motivating creative 
writing: 

1. Stimulating the imagination. 

2. Stressing the importance of interpreting experiences. 

3. Giving freedom and encouragement to express thoughts 

and emotions. 

4. Developing a sensitiveness to rhythm. 

5. Establishing a suitable climate for writing. 

6. Exposing pupils to good writing. 

Years ago parents read to the children in family groups. 
Today TV is the family center. 

Miss Shelmadine suggested intense writing for satisfaction, 
co-operative outlining, choral speaking, reading amusing things 
and reading for sheer pleasure. 

Learning grammar, spelling, and punctuation, the tools of 
all writing, should be a definite, serious part of creative writing. 
The best authors and the best poets go over and over their work. 
Grammar, spelling and punctuation should be made interesting 
rather than boring and then, like medicine, used as needed. They 
may be stressed by varied techniques—finding those to which 
pupils are not allergic. 


Reading sentences that are amusing when not properly punc- 
tuated varies drill and teaches that punctuation is the “pause that 
refreshes.’”’ Regular dictation might be used for emphasis. Dia- 
gramming is one visual way of showing relations. No one way 
should be carried to an extreme. 

Definite methods of correction should be established early in 
the year, and the class should know how the teacher is going to 
mark papers. 
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Dr. Doris Eddins made us aware that in all waking hours 
we use language arts. Fortunately for English teachers one can- 
not write without something to write about. Teachers may capi- 
talize on all or any experiences the child has: the Robin Hood 
TV program, the research of yesterday’s science class, the library 
or recreational reading of last week or this morning. 


What child doesn’t want to write if he knows that he’ll have 
a chance to share what he writes? If the child believes that his 
poem, his editorial, or his riddle will appear in print with his 
name under it, he’ll probably do his very best. All communication 
depends upon at least two people: the sender and the receiver. 
The child wants to know that someone will receive his message. 


Use of the library as a part of any class experience can lend 
immeasurably to writing. One sixth grade, interested in foods in 
a science study, chose to pursue the study of vegetables. Among 
their questions were: 

In what place was the vegetable first grown? 

When and where was it domesticated? 

How was it developed and improved? 

How do people prepare it in various countries? 

How is it cooked and processed here? 

How are vitamins retained and what ones are present? 


They used encyclopedias, science texts, and whatever refer- 
ence material they could find. They had, as a delightful wind-up, 
a tasting party at which reports were given. 


It is sometimes difficult to plan for many field trips in one 
semester because of lack of time. The teacher may, however, 
make use of the fact that most children walk to school and direct 
attention to the immediate neighborhood. Third graders may 
watch the neighbors preparing soil for a garden, while fourth 
graders report on the way the men from the Division of Parks 
take down a tree. Field trips take a half day or day, but we might 
think of our neighborhood walks as a kind of continuing trip 
because each day brings something new to see and hear and smell 
and touch. Because of this there is always something new chil- 
dren want to write about. The world is so full of a number of 
things, and happily language arts can touch any and all. 
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Katharine Hepburn will appear in two 1957 summer productions of 
the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Stratford, Connecticut. 


Ruth Hewitt Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Librarianship, Pratt 
Institute, spoke to the Westchester County English Council in February 
on “Book Selection for the Adolescent.” 
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Council and mail to David E. Manly, Newfane Central 
School, Newfane, New York. 
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Year Ending Aug., 1957 











NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE—1957 


LUNCHEON RESERVATIONS 


1:00 p. m., Saturday, May 18 — Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New York 


Speaker: HOUSTON PETERSON, Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University, 
author, editor, and TV personality. 
Enclosed with this form is a check for $ 


ee aes tickets at $2.75 each. 


Address of School 


Position 
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Check, made payable to New York State English Council, must accompany reserva- 
tion. Mail to: 
MISS MARGARET DWYER 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
409 WEST GENESEE STREET 
SYRACUSE 4, NEW YORK 
Tickets should be picked up at the Luncheon Tickets Desk Saturday forenoon. 











Our English Language - 


Bailey, Horrocks, Torreson, Barnes, Walker, McPherson, and Reed 
Texts: kindergarten through Grade 10 (Grades 11 and 12 in preparation) 
Our Language Workbooks @ Teacher’s Guides and Keys 


Bright with color and sparkling with gay il- 
lustrations and humorous cartoons, these 
texts look like fun. 


Comprehensive in their coverage of all lan- 
guage skills and all areas of communication, 
these texts provide a well-rounded English 
program. 





Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE NEW AMERICAN SPEECH 


by HEDDE and BRIGANCE ippincott 
textbooks 
. startlingly different from all other speech texts in content, 
format, and over-all use of color. This 1957 text illustrates the 
importance speech holds in the culture of our time, emphasizing 
the relation between speech and democracy. 


THE READING FOR LIFE SERIES 


W. R. WOOD, General Editor 





. . . unique in its thematic approach to a reader-anthology collec- 
tion for grades 7-12. READING FOR LIFE features selections by 
outstanding authors of drama, poetry, narratives, and short stories, 
f integrated around themes designed to interest the pupil and 
enhance creative literature. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by 


RAY B. AZELTINE, 15 Cottage Place, Utica 
C. H. JOHNSON, 335 Cheves Avenue, Staten Island 14 























OUR READING HERITAGE 


Edited by 
Wagenheim ¢ Brattig © Dolkey © CKobler 


A new anthology series for Grades 9 through 12 
—conceived in new dimensions to develop in- 
ductively a genuine personal understanding of 
literature and an appetite for quality reading. 


OuR READING HERITAGE was not patterned after 
traditional, outmoded collections and antholo- 
gies of “prescribed” reading. In the personal 
challenge for all students, in the practical learn- 
ing helps, and in the purposeful teaching plan, 
OuR READING HERITAGE sets a new standard in 
high school literature for today. 


EXPLORING LIFE (Grade 9) 
OURSELVES AND OTHERS (Grade 10) 
THIS IS AMERICA (Grade 11) 

ENGLAND AND THE WORLD = (Grade 12) 


In OUR READING HERITAGE, the units or parts 
are built around problems of life, commonly- 
shared interests and concerns, values in appre- 
ciation, and the great ideas that have stirred 
mankind in the long search for truth and self- 
realization. The content is well balanced between 
standard, classic selections and fresh, current 
material of a literary quality not matched by 
any other high school anthologies. The wide 
range of reading difficulty represented in each 
unit provides rich literary experiences for all 
students, from the indifferent to the exceptional. 


Be sure to see OUR READING HERITAGE 
and other outstanding Holt texts at Holt’s New 
York State English Council Exhibit, May 17-18 


New York State Representatives WILLIAM J. WARD 
JAMES B. CARSKY 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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